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From the Editor 


ITH the hope of continuing and 

increasing their usefulness to the 
music teachers and music students 
of this country, the Music Teachers 
National Association, the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, and the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music set up a Liaison Committee 
composed of the Presidents and Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of those three 
Associations in order to co-ordinate 
their activities and avoid duplication 
of effort. This Liaison Committee has 
been responsible for the publication 
of a brochure “Careers in Music” 
which was printed in late 1956. 

This brochure discusses briefly the 
following music careers: individual 
music instruction, music teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools, 
music teaching in colleges and other 
schools, music performance, and ca- 
reers in fields other than teaching or 
performing. 

A two-page chart of information 
occupies the inside pages of the four- 
page brochure. This chart contains 
information concerning opportunity 
for employment, approximate earn- 
ings, personal qualifications required, 
knowledge and skills required, pre- 
requisites for college entrance, and 
minimum college training required. 
It covers the fields of music teacher, 
music therapist, instrumentalist, vo- 
calist, composer, arranger, orches- 
trator, copyist, conductor, tuner- 
technician of piano and other instru- 
ments, the music industry, and music 
librarian. This information was com- 
piled in its original form by the 
Music Department of Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
The brochure is intended for the in- 
formation of the young men and 
women who are contemplating fol- 
lowing careers in music. It should be 
of great assistance to them, as well as 
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Mommie, will I live happily ever after, too? 


The fairy tale is ended. The child has finished with 
listening. The hard reality of a rainy afternoon drowns 
the little dream that the world rings with laughter alone. 

There'll always be rainy afternoons, for the child and 
the woman she becomes. There'll be days when she'll be 
cut off from the outside world. 

These are days for tapping an inner source, for happi- 
ness truly springs from within us. 

This year nearly three million children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 will spend too many idle, insecure hours. 
But these and millions more could know the joys of fre- 
quent laughter...if every mother knew how to do more 
fully what she so earnestly longs to do: teach her child 
how to live happily. For though idleness breeds unrest, 
to be occupied at even the simplest task can exhilarate 
the body and set the restless mind at peace. 

Here is one suggestion for keeping happily busy—one 
which 27 million children and grownups are already 
following. They play musical instruments. Over half of 
them, 19 million, like the piano best with its wide range 
of beautiful, tonal harmonies. 

If you would give your child a recess from idleness, an 
escape from the unhappiness of being a ‘‘do-nothing”’... 
if you would enrich the solitary hours and stimulate the 
surge of happiness that comes from within, we invite you 
to learn of the joys of music...we invite you to write for 
our free booklet, ““The Parents’ Primer.” 

“The Parents’ Primer’’ tells you most of the things you 
want to know about children and music. Six or eight is 
old enough for beginning lessons...and the teens are 


young enough. And “‘play,” not practice, is the word 

today. Piano teachers have discovered simplified methods 

that make fun out of the beginner's musical experiences. 

Your local teacher will be happy to tell you about them. 
We urge you to make sure the piano you buy gives you 

everything a piano should. Compare the Acrosonic 

Spinet by Baldwin with all others before you decide. 
Compare its exclusive Fu// Blow action, its lightning 

response. Compare its full volume—its magnificent tone. 

Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic offers you a 

wide choice of handsome traditional and contemporary 

styles in the exact finish for your decor. 

Visit your Baldwin dealer 

for a demonstration. He'll 

arrange financing, if de- 

sired. For your free copy of 

“‘The Parents’ Primer,”’ 

write now to: 

Baldwin Piano Company, 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


y 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 
BY BALDWIN 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America's first family in music 





(One of a series of new Baldwin advertisements appearing in Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’ and other 
leading magazines... forcefully bringing to the attention of parents everywhere the important part music 
—particularly piano music—can play in molding the lives of children.) 
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NGLISH song and the develop- 

ment of indigenous vocal music 
began with the emergence of the 
vernacular languages at the close of 
the Middle Ages. The poetry and 
music of the English Renaissance. 
culminating in the madrigals and 
ayres of the Elizabethan composers, 
established the sixteenth century as 
the high point in the history of Eng- 
lish lyric expression. Greatest of the 
song writers was John Dowland— 
composer, singer, and lutenist extra- 
ordinary. 


“ 


. one has only to look at Dowland 
among his contemporaries, who were his 
followers, to realize that Thomas Cam- 
pion, Robert Jones, and John Bartlet, 
despite their distinctive charms and their 
lyrical feeling, were all bound by a lim- 
ited conception of tunefulness, a concep- 
tion which does not hold Dowland at all. 
They ‘found out musical tunes,’ but his 
is the bigger vision of song, which begins 
with the poem and lets it lead the music 
where it will.”! 


In the last half of the seventeenth 
century, with Henry Purcell, English 
vocal music reached another pin- 
nacle. But the fateful interruption 
of Cromwell’s revolt and the ensuing 
decrees of the Commonwealth had 
such effect upon English song that 
from Purcell’s day until now, no 
English composer has attained the 
stature of these earlier writers. In 
his Introduction to the Sadler’s Wells 
libretto of Peter Grimes, Benjamin 
Britten stated: “One of my chief 
aims is to try and restore to the 
musical setting of the English lan- 
guage a brilliance, freedom and vital- 
ity that have been curiously rare 
since the death of Purcell.”* Brit- 
ten’s concern is shared by many 
present-day British and American 
composers, now producing a reper- 
tory which may well realize a twen- 
tieth century renaissance of the solo 
song. 

Although arriving at somewhat 
controversial conclusions, H. C. 
Colles makes interesting observations 
concerning the influence of language 
on music. 


“ ... it will be recognized that the 


peculiarities of a language must deeply 
affect the characteristics of melody pro- 
duced in contact with it... . the vocabu- 
lary, the grammar, and the syntax of that 
language have been brought into being 
by the expression of human feeling 
through the human voice . strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as pure 
instrumental music, since instrumental 
sounds only become intelligible and sen- 
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The Modem Art Song 


in English 


by Mary Elizabeth Whitner 


sible when they refer the mind of the 
participant to vocal experience of some 
sort. No words, no song; no song, no 
developed art of music.”® 

While the relationship between 
language and the rhythm and con- 
tour of melody is undeniably close, 
still we must also recognize that lan- 
guage and music, developing from 
the same soil, would inevitably mani- 
fest similar or parallel characteristics. 
If we accept the German Lied and 
French chanson as models for Eng- 
lish song, we are likely to come up 
with fatal inconsistency between 
words and music. According to Gian- 
Carlo Menotti.* English has a greater 
variety of inflexions and accents 
than do other languages, and we 
should therefore allow it to mould 
its own melodic line. 


Modern Music 


Our present-day song, while evolv- 
ing naturally and inevitably from all 
that has gone before, must still be 
identified with our own time. “When 
an age is gone, there is little to be 
gained in trying to breathe new life 
into it.’ Expressing essentially the 
same thought, Hugo Leichtentritt 
writes, “. . . we should expect mod- 
ern music to partake of the soil from 
which it grows.”® 

Since popular and serious music 
grow side by side in every period, a 
healthy relationship between the two 
should exist, each drawing from the 
other according to its needs. Of the 
songs written by popular composers. 
Sergius Kagen has this to say: 


“ ... American popular music abounds 
in songs written in a much more indige- 
nous idiom and often immeasurably su- 
perior in content as well as in workman- 
ship to some of the so-called concert and 
teaching songs. It seems a pity that songs 
from the musical comedies by composers 
like George Gershwin, Cole Porter and 
Jerome Kern are, for some unknown 
reason, not as yet considered serious 
music, while many an imitative, empty, 
bombastic, and poorly executed ballad is 
still charitably referred to as an ‘art- 
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song. 


Until recently, the contemporary 
composer has somewhat apologeti- 
cally gone about writing songs. We 





can more readily understand this 
when we realize that one of the influ. 
ences in present-day music has been 
a questioning of the validity of unit- 
ing words and music. To quote H. C. 
Colles again: 


“It is part of the present day cult to 
make light of the words or the thought 
which a composer chooses to clothe with 
vocal music. . . . some composers even 
spurn the influence of words altogether 
by setting nonsense syllables to music.” 

In one of his Harvard University 
lectures, later published under the 
title Poetics of Music, Igor Stravin- 
sky said: 

“Song, more and more bound to words, 
has finally become a sort of filler, thereby 
evidencing its decadence. From the mo- 
ment song assumes as its calling the ex- 
pression of the meaning of discourse, it 
leaves the realm of music and has noth- 
ing more in common with it.”® 

Robert Haven Schauffler, discuss- 
ing the songs of Robert Schumann, 
deplores the practice of combining 
words and music. 


“ ... even at his best and most pune- 
tilious —the vocal composer cannot pos- 
sibly avoid doing a good deal of injury 
to the poetry he sets. . . . It seems high 
time for some poet-musician who is jeal- 
ous for the well-being of both the arts 
which he loves, to put in a word for that 
most helpless of all living things: Poetry 
in the clutches of music. I am not pro- 
posing the absurd idea of entirely doing 
away with the combination of words and 
music. I am merely saying that this com- 
bination is artistically inferior to either 
poetry alone or music alone. In absolute 
music, composers will more and more 
use the textless voice as an orchestral 
instrument, lovely beyond words.” !° 


It is interesting to note that poets, 
too, have not always looked kindly 
upon the setting of their words to 
music. Tennyson complained, “These 
song writers make me say twice what 
I have only said once.”** And Victor 
Hugo once wrote on the manuscript 
of a volume of his verse, “Commit 
no nuisance along these poems by 
setting them to music.”’” 

In defense of the song composer, 
the noted English musician-analyst, 
Donald Francis Tovey, writes: 


“The most perfect, as well as the most 
ancient, of musical instruments is the 
human voice; and the human voice is 
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normally used for human speech. Music 
foses none of its integrity by allowing the 
singing voice to utter words. The art of 
reconciling the claims of words with 
those of musical form is not simple, but 
neither is it impure. . . . the integrity 
of music is not preserved, but injured, 
by a less-than-human use of the voice.” }% 
The tendency to divorce words and 
music and treat the voice as an in- 
strument is the concept of abstract- 
ness as applied to vocal music. On 
this subject we again quote Tovey: 
“. . . doctrines which insist on ab- 
stractness in painting and the use of 
words for their sounds rather than 
their sense are in essentials a con- 
fusion between science and art.”'* 


Citkowitz 

In an article entitled “Abstract 
Method and the Human Voice” Israel 
Citkowitz calls the use of the voice 
as pure tonal instrument a “really 
barbaric proposal,”** pointing out 
that composers, in keeping before 
them the ideal of the human voice, 
have been able to make instrumental 
music expressive. Allowing Tovey 
the last word on this subject, we 
read: 


“ ...the purest of absolute music will 


remain true to the rhetorical principles 
which the art has learnt from its associa- 
tion with the human voice; and of all im- 
purities that can vitiate music, I am not 
sure that the generalized abstract form 
imposed upon it from without is not the 
worst.” 16 

Since the great song periods of the 
past parallel an outpouring of lyric 
poetry, it would appear that our mod- 
ern poets must become more aware 
of the “singing” element in language 
before we can say that we are enter- 
ing a period of song. It is natural 
that the composer seek collaboration 
with living poets, but evidences of 
contemporary literary influences on 
present-day composers are somewhat 
rare. Not only do few poets seem to 
write in terms of musical setting, but 
also the restrictions of copyright and 
the fee or share of royalty required 
by the modern poet tend to deter the 
composer. The past reveals a differ- 
ent relationship between composer 
and poet. The names of the Eliza- 
bethan lyricists are lost in obscurity; 
their poetry exists mainly through 
its musical setting. And of the inti- 
mate relationship of poetry and 
music in the romantic period, Alfred 
Einstein writes: 


“ ... the genuine Romantics actually 


regarded music as the primal cause, the 
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very womb from which all the arts 
sprang and to which they were again to 
return. There was no poet of the Ro- 
mantic era who did not think of his 
artistic medium — language — as inade- 
quate.” 17 

It may be of interest to call atten- 
tion to some evidences of specific 
literary influences upon our com- 
posers today. The gentle symbolism 
of Emily Dickinson, for example, has 
found understanding in the music of 
Ernst Bacon. Between 1935 and 
1939 Benjamin Britten came under 
the influence of W. H. Auden when 
the two worked together on some 
films. Britten set Auden’s poetry in 
the five songs comprising “On this 
Island,” the song cycle, “Our Hunt- 
ing Fathers,” and the single song, 
“Fish in the Unruffled Lake.” Samuel 
Barber’s interest in the poetry of W. 
B. Yeats led him to visit Yeats’ grave 
in Dublin in 1952, following which 
he turned his attention to early Irish 
folk poetry, undertaking research 
resulting in the ten “Hermit Songs,” 
recently published. These are set- 
tings of poems translated from 
anonymous Irish texts of the eighth 
to thirteenth centuries. 


Modern Poets 


For an understanding of modern 
poetry and modern poets, we recom- 
mend William Van O’Connor’s Sense 
and Sensibility in Modern Poetry. 
This book sheds much light upon the 
work of the modern composer as well 
as the modern poet, for both are 
plagued by the same problems and 
experience the same difficulty finding 
themselves in a world of bewildering 
complexity. A sense of isolation and 
frustration is often evident and must 
be overcome if poetry and song are 
to communicate as they should. 


“The isolation of the poet may be 
related to the problem of obscurity in 
expression. Cut off from the culture of his 
society, the poet tends to go deeply into 
the workings of his own mind and sensi- 
bility—to make himself the subject of 
his poetry.”!§ 


Albert Schweitzer, in speaking of 
Bach’s music, most wonderfully ex- 
presses the need for detachment and 
objectivity—the need for the com- 
poser to rise above his environment. 


Joy, sorrow, tears, lamentation, laugh- 
ter—to all these music gives voice, but in 
such a way that we are transported from 
the world of unrest to a world of peace, 
and see reality in a new way, as if we 
were sitting by a mountain lake and 
contemplating hills and woods and clouds 
in the tranquil and fathomless water. 


Whoever has once felt this wonderful 
tranquillity has comprehended the mys- 
terious spirit that has here expressed all 
it knew and felt of life in the secret 
language of tone and will render Bach 
the thanks we render only to the great 
souls to whom it is given to reconcile 
men with life and bring them peace.”!® 


The folk influence is apparent in 
many contemporary art-songs, and 
many are simply modern treatments 
of traditional tunes. Wilfrid Mellers, 
in discussing Gustav Holst’s concern 
with folk music, points out that folk 
song is, “. . . the most direct form 
of musical art, in that the folk idiom 
is moulded by the language and yet 
is so musical and lyrical as to be per- 
fectly satisfying if sung without 
words,”?° 


Holst 


Holst admired the simplicity and 
economy of the folk song, its emo- 
tional beauty combined with imper- 
sonality and most of all was inter- 
ested because words and tune had 
grown up together. 

Many composers have recognized 
these same merits and have drawn 
on folk resources for inspiration. 

In 1860 Brahms wrote to Clara 
Schumann: “Song is at present fol- 
lowing such a wrong course that one 
cannot hold up an ideal before one 
too consistently. And, in my opin- 
ion, this ideal is the folk song.”** 

Exploring thoroughly the folk 
music of his own country and using 
its rich resources in his composition, 
Bela Bartok expressed this opinion: 


“The right kind of peasant music is 
most varied and perfect in its forms. Its 
expressive power is amazing, and at the 
same time it is void of all sentimentality 
and superfluous ornaments. It is simple, 
sometimes primitive but never silly. It 
is the ideal starting point for a musical 
renaissance, and a composer in search 
of new ways cannot be led by a better 
master.”22 


O’Connor suggests that experi- 
ments with the folk tradition may 
simply be conscious ways of trying 
to bridge the wide separation be- 
tween a living folk tradition and 
high art—a way of allowing the 
artist to feel less isolated. Actually, 
the ideal relationship of artist and 
society is one of mutual dependence, 
as Donald Davidson has pointed out. 


“The popular lore ought to pass readily 
and naturally into the art; it ought not 
have to be sought out by specialists in 
special corners, collected, edited, pub- 
lished, and reviewed, and then, perhaps 


(Continued on page 22) 








HE American women have done 

it again! It’s pleasant enough to 
sit in the yard and watch. It’s even 
exciting to be invited into the house 
to look and listen, but how thrilling 
to cross the threshold as a participant 
in the various activities of the house- 
hold! This is what has happened in 
our House of American Music which 
at one time had many of its doors 
closed to women. Not being content 
with a mere entrance, our American 
women have invaded every nook from 
basement to penthouse. While here 
we can not follow them through each 
room, we may see that generally they 
have taken an occupancy. 

In a pioneer country little time 
could be given to any of the fine arts 
so rigorous were the demands upon 
the settlers just to stay alive. With 
their attention centered so constantly 
upon material necessities for several 
generations, it is no wonder that 
music as an American art had to 
labor for recognition, Music, as in 
any art, must be in a congenial at- 
mosphere to thrive — successfully. 
Therefore, in a country divided by 
the diverse interests and desires of 
each colony, and then of each state, 
music had a rugged existence. 

Woman’s role in relation to music 
was governed by her place in society. 
Both men and women were accus- 
tomed to think that women’s sphere 
was bounded by the limits of her 
home where she was the wife, mother, 
and manager of the social life of her 
household. With the industrial revo- 
lution, the resultant economic, social, 
political, and educational changes 
deeply affected her status. Nor has 
she reached a static position today! 
The status of woman is ever chang- 
ing in this rapidly developing world, 
but her problem remains the same— 
to find in life an adjustment which 
may bring satisfaction and develop- 
ment in the highest degree. 


Organized Education 


After the Civil War the progress 
of music was in a great extent stimu- 
lated indirectly through the influence 
of organized education. Since the 
foundation of the public school move- 
ment had already been laid, instruc- 
tion in music, as a permanent feature, 
was being added to the curriculum. 
Instructors and professors of music 
were beginning to appear on the fac- 
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Women in the 
Music House 


by Helen J. Bean 


ulty rosters of colleges and universi- 
ties. Music schools, such as Oberlin 
(1865) and the New England Con- 
servatory (1867), were being estab- 
lished throughout the country. All of 
these activites aided in the recog- 
nition of the occupation of music 
teaching as a profession. Impetus to 
the growth of our cultural life was 
given by the organization of orches- 
tras and choral societies with perma- 
nent status. In addition, concert- 
and opera-series, set upon some 
regular basis, contributed to the 
musica! appreciation of the audience. 
Finally, the appearance of books and 
magazines devoted to musical sub- 
jects was a further boon to the recog- 
nition and development of music as 
a profession and as an art. 


Musie Edueation 


As women were gradually granted 
the opportunity of education upon 
equal terms with men, it should be no 
surprise that some of them crept into 
America’s Music House through a 
basement window on the theory of 
equal opportunity for all qualified 
people. What better room to start in 
than the educational one! Three 
women, successful pioneers in the 
teaching field in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, were Clara Mun- 
ger, Sara Hershey Eddy, and F. 
Jeannette Hall. Clara Munger, as a 
teacher of voice, was active in Boston. 
Her most successful pupil was the 
brilliant concert soprano, Emma 
Eames. Sara Hershey Eddy, another 
teacher of voice, was a member of 
the faculty and later head of the vocal 
department at Pennsylvania Female 
College at Pittsburgh before moving 
to Chicago to found the Hershey 
School of Musical Art with W. S. B. 
Mathews. F, Jeannette Hall, who 
began her career as a teacher of 
organ at the College of Music, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, became active in public 
school music as supervisor of music 
in the Denver public schools. 

In their educational role, women 
also opened the doors to opportuni- 
ties to write as music critics, as con- 


tributors to periodicals on musical 
subjects, and as authors of books in 
any field related to music. Quite 
often, like the late Marion Bauer, 
the late Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
and Angela Diller, they excelled in 
several fields of the profession. All 
three have been outstanding teachers. 
Alongside their teaching, Miss Bauer 
and Madame _ Samaroff-Stokowski 
have served as music critics with 
leading newspapers, contributed to 
magazines, and written several books 
on musical subjects. With her book 
The Layman’s Music Course as a 
basis, Madame Samaroff-Stokowski 
sent her programs on history and 
appreciation of music “over the air,” 
which was an invaluable way of 
building audience interest in music. 
While she also toured widely as a 
piano soloist with important orches- 
tras and as a recitalist, on the other 
hand, Miss Bauer found additional 
opportunity for expressing her talent 
in composing for voice, piano, and 
viola and piano, Angela Diller, the 
third member of this trio, is director 
of the Diller-Quaile School of Music 
in New York City. Miss Diller’s 
primary field has been in educational 
work for piano as teacher of piano 
and theory, as composer of education 
works in these subjects, and as one 
who trained teachers. 


Music Supervisors 


The subject of public school music 
is like the brook—it runs on and on 
forever! As music developed in the 
curriculum, there was a definite need 
for trained supervisors to direct the 
grade teachers in their work, In 1884, 
Julia Ettie Crane opened the first 
normal music school in the United 
States at Potsdam, New York, where 
music supervisors would receive the 
necessary instruction. At the turn of 
the century to meet the growing need 
for spreading information pertinent 
to school music Helen Place, super- 
visor of music in Indianapolis, began 
editing and publishing the periodical 
“School Music.” About this same 
time, school music as a subject was 
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losing its exclusive vocal character. 
Orchestras were formed, and courses 
in music history and appreciation 
were organized. Frances E. Clark in 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and Mary Regal in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, pioneered 
in this work. Gail Martin Haake, 
Helen Curtis, and Gertrude Kinscella 
were among the first to evolve courses 
of instruction for piano classes in the 
grades. In the past thirty years so 
many women have accomplished such 
splendid work in this particular field 
that here is a curtsy to all of them 
for their efforts to promote the well- 
being of public school music. 

In the room for virtuosi in Amer- 
ica’s Music House, we find it filled 
with women of glorious careers in 
voice and instruments, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Lillian Nordica, Emma Ab- 
bott, Louise Homer, Geraldine Far- 
rar, all singers, Julie Rive-King, 
pianist, and Maud Powell, violinist, 
began their careers in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and con- 
tinued into the next one. It was owing 
to such singers from this group that 
standard operas of the foreign reper- 
toire were heard in English in New 
York and Boston at the close of the 
last century. 


Soloists 


Clara Louise Kellogg was our first 
“Made in America” prima donna of 
any standing to be successful in 
Europe. Not content with just her 
singing roles, Miss Kellogg dared to 
organize her own English Opera 
Company with over one-hundred art- 
ists and to tour the United States in 
the 1880's. It was she who discovered 
and developed the wonderful voice of 
Emma Abbott whose life story is in 
the best Horatio Alger tradition of 
success which finally crowned her 
efforts to overcome very difficult ob- 
stacles. Julia Rive-King was one of 
the foremost pianists in America. She 
toured throughout the country with 
programs of enormous range and 
difficulty. In the front ranks of the 
violinists of her time was Maud 
Powell. While appearing as soloist 
with orchestras and in recitals, she 
also organized the Maud Powell 
String Quartet for concertizing pur- 
poses. 

As they continued along the cor- 
ridors of our Music House, women 
came to the doors marked for radio 
and television. These rooms held 
tempting offers which extended be- 
yond any dreams of late nineteenth 
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century artists. Here were untold 
opportunities which beckoned to the 
gifted. Eleanor Steber entered the 
Metropolitan Opera by way of radio’s 
Auditions of the Air in 1940, Jean 
Browning Madeira, Carroll Glenn, 
Marian Anderson, Helen Traubel, 
and the list could continue, have 
brought great music into our homes. 
Now for a different type of program 
which has highlighted the fact for a 
large audience that women could well 
play wood-wind and brass instru- 
ments. All of the positions in Phil 
Spitalny’s “Hour of Charm Orches- 
tra” have been held by women, 


World War Il 
The demands of World War II 


upon manpower increased the num- 
ber of openings for women in sym- 
phony orchestras as well as in teach- 
ing positions for instrumental music 
in various school programs. The tra- 
dition of “skirtless” orchestras is 
gradually wearing away. Now the 
decisive factors in the employment of 
the applicant tend to be musicianship 
and character. The California Wom- 
en’s Symphony Orchestra, sixty-one 
years old, is the oldest orchestral 
organization on the Pacific Coast. Of 
course, it is under the baton of a 
woman, Miss Ruth Haroldson. 

One of the first American women to 
win recognition as a composer of clas- 
sical music was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Although she concertized as a pianist, 
the major part of her career was de- 
voted to composition, She was indeed 
a pioneer in gaining a way for the 
performance of her works by recog- 
nized organizations. In 1892 the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
performed her Mass in E Flat Major, 
the first time the society had ever 
programmed a composition by a 
woman. During that year Mrs, Beach 
broke program traditions of the New 
York Symphony Society when Walter 
Damrosch presented her Scene and 
Aria from Schiller’s ‘Mary Stuart’. 
She is best known to musicians 
through her instrumental music, 
while to the laymen her songs hold 
first claim. There are other women, 
like Elinor Remick Warren, Mary 
Howe, Ethel Glenn Hier, and Mabel 
Wood Hill, who deserve serious con- 
sideration in the field of composition. 

Women also have achieved success 
in the smaller forms of vocal and 
piano music. Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, 
who was a pioneer in modern meth- 
ods of piano instruction for the 


young, was a specialist in writing 
songs for children. She had no equal 
among American women in this par- 
ticular field. Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
has continued her mother’s work by 
contributing valuable educational ma- 
terial for the piano. 

A very necessary work in the music 
profession is that of the bringing 
together of the artists and the public. 
This is accomplished by the concert 
managers. The independent managers 
across the country have been helpful 
to the large corporate concert agen- 
cies, the artists, and the public in de- 
veloping new fields of concert activity 
and by introducing new artists, For 
the most part, these bookings are car- 
ried out by a single agent and his 
staff, but in some cases for this 
function, there are committees, par- 
ticularly in connection with universi- 
ties and colleges. Women are now 
serving in all phases of this business. 
In a spot-check throughout the coun- 
try, active in this field are Dorothy 
Olney, White Plains, New York; 
Lilian Brandt, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; Bertha Ott, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; and Edna W. Saunders, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Music Huntresses 


The door to this room should be 
marked “Exploration and Adven- 
ture”. None but the stout of heart 
need apply, because in hunting a song 
with recording machine the trail may 
lead to anywhere. Laura Bolton, for 
one, has traveled from Lapland to 
the Nile Valley in search of a song. 
Her tape-recordings of folk songs, 
primitive tribal tunes, and ancient 
classics are valued at $300,000. The 
Carnegie and Field Museums, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory have sponsored the expeditions 
of which she has been a member. On 
the home scene from the twenty-five 
year’s work in this field, Helen Hart- 
ness Flanders has established her 
reputation as a ballad-hunter, par- 
ticularly in the New England states. 
Her folk music collection, which she 
gave to Middlebury College in 1941, 
is one of the outstanding private col- 
lections in the United States, Others 
who have joined in the hunt have 
been Frances Densmore and Alice C. 
Fletcher, specialists in Indian music. 

Not all of those interested in music 
can be termed “actives” in the pro- 
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S OMETIME ago Mr. James P. Rus- 
sell, a venerable attorney in the 
town of Pocahontas, lowa, sent me - — . sal 
a copy of this new system of musical Simplified Music Notation 
notation. It seems to me to have 

elements of great originality to it, ; P, Russell 

and, possibly, ideas worthy of further by J ames | 

development. I, therefore, asked him 

to draw up his proposal for publica- ee 
tion in this magazine, where it might 

attract the notice of others working a 

on this problem.. His proposal fol- (7) at a 


lows: 


Tom Turner, Chairman (6) car 

MTNA Theory-Composition Section 
HEN we look at the keyboard (5) a 
of the piano we see that musical 

pitch is naturally divided into oc- Boe 

taves. It would seem to follow that (4) 

staffs should be octaves. With this 

idea in mind the following staffs (3) te 

suggest themselves: 

The staffs may be combined and (2) es ake 
named for the instrument so pitched, : 
something like this: (4) 


Numbers 1 and 2 the double bass 
score 

Numbers 2 and 3 the bassoon score 

Numbers 4 and 5 the violin score 

Numbers 6 and 7 the piccolo score 

A picture of the instrument may 
aid the vision. 


| 
A few leger lines may be used for 
convenience instead of adding an- eet it 
other octave staff, thus: - ate 


¥ € whole rest 


A Proposed System of 
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Signatures may be written with 
from one to seven sharps and from 
one to seven flats, thus: 





The intervals of the chromatic 


P t . ‘ | 
scale may be divided by using sym- T ; 
bol Teall “kit” and "kat" thus. —o-—} — 9 cee Oe — 
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It may be useful for embellish- 
ments; to illustrate: 


WZ) 


All musical neumea not in conflict 
herewith are retained. 
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Philosophical, Practicaland Musical 
Aspects of Music Teaching 


by Sister Vida Maria, S.N.J.M. 


N USIC teaching is among the 

most exacting and demanding 
of professions, Not only must the 
teacher be possessed of a true mis- 
sionary spirit, but he must be 
equipped culturally and profession- 
ally. Progressive minded, with a 
well-balanced philosophy of life, his 
dynamism will contribute ultimately 
to the building of a greater nation 
through the perfection of the indi- 
viduals whom he has had the privi- 
lege of assisting. 


Critical Evaluation 


Education, if it be vital, demands 
the “best” of teacher and pupil. This 
“best” varies with each individual. 
Personality, background, both peda- 
gogical and physical, make up the 
whole man. Years of teaching add 
experience, but take a heavy toll. 
Tremendous inroads are made into 
the teacher’s physiological and psy- 
chelogical equipment. As in all proc- 
esses of nature, one’s forces, in this 
case musical equipment and all that 
goes into it, must from time to time 
be nourished and revivified. Critical 
evaluation of one’s aims and methods 
tend toward this so necessary reju- 
venation that assures effective teach- 
ing. 

The final effectiveness of all proc- 
esses of education depends, in great 
part, upon the disciplinary power 
they exert over the student. Well- 
defined attitudes on the part of the 
teacher will assure, in great measure, 
the contracting, on the student’s part, 
of stable and decisive habits essential 
to the development of personality in 
the most complete and beautiful sense 
of the word. Teaching that does not 
contribute to the development of the 
“whole-man” is definitely abortive 
and has no reason for existence. 

Playing an instrument can degen- 
erate into a mere study of technique, 
entirely divorced from aesthetic and 
intellectual values, The teacher must 
insist that musical activity stems from 


Sister Vida Maria teaches at Star of the Sea, 
Grade and High School, Astoria, Oregon. 
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a consideration of the pupil’s ca- 
pacity for emotion, The musical 
sense of the child and the musical 
potentialities of the adolescent must 
ever form the subject of study and 
guidance. Music study, stabilized 
and enriched by this awareness of 
the pupil’s attitude toward music is 
the type of study that makes for 
genuinely interested and absorbed 
students, the goal of every teacher in 
the truest sense of the word. Inter- 
ested students will continue the study 
of music, for they find in it, besides 
a personal satisfaction over an ac- 
quired skill, food for the spirit. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously they are 
relieving that poverty of the inner life 
which seems ever to increase in man 
as mechanization and_ technology 
exert their powerful sway. Music in 
moulding and perfecting a student 
opens the door to that treasure house 
of culture which is our heritage from 
those great men and women of music 
of the preceding centuries. A _heri- 
tage preserved for us by the unremit- 
ting efforts of scholars and _inter- 
national cooperation, 


Music for Life 


As music study progresses, pupils 
acquire a standard of accomplish- 
ment gleaned from demonsfration on 
the part of the teacher, a guided pro- 
gram of listening and a_ thorough 
background in the mechanics of 
music making, namely music theory 
and knowledge of the structure and 
possibilities of the chosen instrument. 
Music thus studied, is music for life, 
whether it results in a career for the 
pupil as performer, teacher, or a 
happy “music lover.” 

The human element in 
music teaching should receive strong 
consideration. The teacher has every 


private 


opportunity of getting an insight into 
the problems and needs of the stu- 
dent. Keeping in mind the individual 
aptitude of his students the teacher 
must select and introduce a program 
of ear training and muscle develop- 


ment. Creative self-expression must 


be stimulated, In adults special inter- 
ests and capabilities are usually more 
evident than in children, though the 
tensions of everyday life may inhibit 
and even obscure them, For young 
and old the study of music should 
ever be a quest for the beautiful. Nor 
is this quest for the beautiful limited 
to the student of evident musical tal- 
ent. Music making is an inherent 
trait of man. To cultivate this trait 
through music education contributes 
to a greater understanding between 
men, and consequently among na- 
tions. With Religion and Mathemat- 
ics, Music takes its place as a great 
disciplinary force. The greatest of 
disciplines, self-discipline, surely a 
goal for every man. 


Practical Evaluation 


An evaluation if it be useful must 
be practical. Good teaching demands 
a certain “down to earth” attitude 
with regard to those mechanics of 
good teaching such as the studio, 
methods of presentation, program 
building. recitals, and public rela- 
tions. 

The studio is the ordinary “mecca” 
of all students learning an instrument, 
it plays an important part in the 
background of true musicianship. An 
orderly, uncluttered teaching room 
has a tension-relieving effect that as- 
sures getting off to a good start, at 
least it contributes to one. And the 
good start includes a prompt start. 

Teaching materials, and helps such 
as the metronome, flash cards, rec- 
ords, and staff paper should be in 
readiness, The teacher that spends 
ten minutes looking for “just the 
piece” is surely failing in justice to 
the pupil. 

Need we mention the teacher who 
makes personal phone calls during 
the lesson time or prolongs an inter- 
ruption by phone or otherwise? 

Children have a very short span of 
attention, work should be varied for 
them, variations of routine relieve 
nervous tension of teacher and stu- 
dent, or don’t teachers ever suffer 
from such? Prompt beginnings must 
be followed in due course by prompt 
closings. Assignments and prepara- 
tion of new work should be completed 
within the lesson time. To this end 
prepared assignment slips are a great 
help, valuable teaching time is not 
given up to writing, and more assist- 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATES 
Oklahoma March 10-11, 1957, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Alabama March, 1957, Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham 
Texas June 9-12, 1957, Blackstone Hotel, Tyler 
Ohio June 18-20, Hotel Statler, Cleveland 
Oregon 1957, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Louisiana 1957, John McNeese State College, Lake Charles 
Mississippi 1957, Millsaps College, Jackson 
Arkansas November 7-9, 1957, Fayetteville 

DIVISIONAL 

Southern February 9-12, 1958, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


East Central February 16-19, 1958, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
West Central February 23-26, 1958, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado 
Southwestern March 9-12, 1958, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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by Esther Rennick 
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phe AMTA has completed plans 

for a one-day annual workshop. 
This meeting. which will be held at 
Birmingham Southern College Music 
Department, Conservatory Hall, 
Thursday, March 28th, will have as 
speakers and performers some of the 
leading music educators, artists, 
speakers, and composers of Alabama. 

Dr. A. M. Fraser, Head of the 
school of music at Alabama College, 
will present the Alabama College 
Girls Chorus; and Emerson Van 
Cleve, State Supervisor of Music, will 
head a panel dealing with teachers’ 
problems. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers 
Association, with Mrs. Sadie Murray, 
President, will hold a Materials 
Clinic. Hubert Liverman, Chairman 
of the Music Department at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, and 
Edgar Glyde will be presented in a 
sonata recital. Mr, Liverman will de- 


July 27-31, 1958, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


scribe the television musical pro- 
grams which are now in progress in 
Alabama. He will discuss the possi- 
bility of running a series of pro- 
grams for teachers next fall. 

Mme, Renard, pianist, will play a 
Bach program and discuss the teach- 
ing of Bach, Other Alabama musi- 
cians to appear are Hugh Thomas, 
Amos Hudson, and Dr. Wilbur H. 
Rowand, who heads the Music De- 
partment at the University of Ala- 
bama. 

At the conclusion of the day’s 
program a reception will be held to 
which all members, visitors, and their 
friends are invited. 

The meeting will begin at 9 A. M. 
with registration starting at 8 o’clock 
in the conservatory hall, 11th Avenue 
West, on the campus of Birmingham 
Southern College. 

A most enthusiastic Board meeting 
was held at Alabama College in Octo- 
ber which was attended by twenty- 
five members. Program planning was 
one of the main items of interest. 
Long range planning for the conven- 
tion to be held at Alabama College in 
1958, and plans for the March meet- 
ing were made. 

Certification came up for a long 
discussion, and definite steps were 
taken by the Board to set in motion 
the adoption of the National Plan 
immediately after the Chicago Con- 
vention in February. 
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by Lisa Ludwigsen 


NE hundred eighty-three members 

were in attendance when Presi- 
dent Owen F. Sellers called the 22nd 
annual Convention of the Florida 
State Music Teachers Association to 
order October 28th. Rollins College 
in Winter Park was the beautiful and 
inspiring setting. Robert Hufstader, 
Ross Rosazza, Gerson Yessin, and 
their capable committees had planned 
a stimulating meeting which worked 
out beautifully. 

The convention program opened 
with a student recital Sunday after- 
noon, followed by a Composers’ 
League Concert, opening reception 
and tea, musical interlude, and buffet 
supper at the home of President and 
Mrs. Hugh F. McKean. Members then 
attended a choral vesper service at 
the Knowles Memorial Chapel. 

The panel discussions began Mon- 
day, and as usual they proved to be 
both interesting and instructive, Ruth 
Richardson Carr headed the Organ 
and Choral Music section; Kathleen 
Johnson, Junior Piano; Arnold Wir- 
tala, Instrumental; Lucille Wooten 
Sellars, Theory; Jane Sterrett, Voice; 
Mary Jarman Nelson, Music Educa- 
tion; and Merle Holloway, Senior 
Piano. 

Throughout the convention there 
were many delightful and refreshing 
musical interludes by faculty mem- 
bers of the various universities repre- 
sented. 

Beveridge Webster was our guest 
artist, and he gave a magnificent 
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piano concert after the banquet Mon- 
day night, and an intensely interest- 
ing Master class the next morning. 

The convention was honored to 
have present Karl O. Kuersteiner, 
President of MTNA, Mrs. Merle Sar- 
gent, President of the Southern 
Division of MTNA who “just hap- 
pen” to be Floridians, and William 
Schuman, President of Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, N. Y. 

The most popular single innovation 
was the playing by Gerson Yessin, of 
some of the selections from the “re- 
quired list” of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Mr. Yessin has 
also recorded all of these numbers on 
a Columbia LP record as a service to 
piano teachers. 

Tuesday morning a most impor- 
tant step was taken by the Associa- 
tion. The plan of Certification which 
had been ratified at the 1955 conven- 
tion became a reality and 110 teach- 
ers received certificates, Mrs, M. B. 
Byrd of Jacksonville, first President 
of FSMTA, was honored to be the 
first Florida music teacher to receive 
her certificate as the entire group 
rose to salute her work toward this 
goal. 

The business sessions were con- 
cluded by the annual election of offi- 
cers. They are: Owen F. Sellers, 
President; A. A. Beecher, First Vice 
President; Claud M. Almand, Second 
Vice President; Mrs. Lucille Wooten 
Sellars. Third Vice President; Miss 
Julia Mosely, Recording Secretary; 
Miss Carolyn Oxford, Corresponding 
Secretary; and R. E. L. Chumbley, 
Treasurer. 

After the last panel we were in- 
vited to an open house and buffet 
supper at the Iris Daniel Engel 
School of Music in Orlando where we 
enjoyed her gracious hospitality. 

For the first time in the history 
of Florida a plan of certification has 
been activated for the studio and 
private teacher of music, At its recent 
annual convention, October 28, 29 
and 30, the Florida State Music 
Teachers Association issued 110 cer- 
tificates to private music teachers. 

The Certification of Preparation 
and Experience designates that the 
holder is qualified to offer credit for 
private music study through Florida 
high schools. The certificate is based 
on a four-year college preparation or 
its equivalent. 

The plan of certification concerns 
the approximately 5,000 private 
music teachers in the State of Florida, 
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Left to right: Mr. Robert Hufstader, Director of Music School, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida; Mr. William Schuman, President of Juilliard 
School of Music, New York City; Mr. Owen F. Sellers, President of FSMTA. 
Picture taken October 30, 1956 at the FSMTA 22nd Annual Convention at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, Mr. William Schuman was the luncheon 
speaker. 


FLORIDA STATE MTA ACTIVATES CERTIFICATION 





Left to right: Mrs. Ruth Carroll Johnson, Tampa, Florida, Secretary of 
FSMTA; Mr. Owen F., Sellers, Tallahassee, Florida, President of FSMTA; Miss 
Merle Holloway, Tampa, Florida, Chairman of Certification Committee of 
FSMTA; Mrs. M. B. Byrd, Jacksonville, Florida, First recipient of the FSMTA 
Certificate for Private Music Teachers, issued October 30, 1956 at the 
FSMTA 22nd Annual Convention in Winter Park, Florida. One hundred ten 
certificates were issued at the convention. 








although it is the intention of the 
Association that its plan of certifica- 
tion will remain optional. In the near 
future it is anticipated that many 
addiional teachers will qualify for the 
Certificate of Preparation and Exper- 
ience through examination and mem- 
bership in the Florida State Music 
Teachers Association. Examinations 
will be conducted by the FSMTA 
Committee on Certification twice a 
year. Miss Merle Holloway of Tampa, 
Florida, is Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion has co-operated with the FSMTA 
since 1935 in a plan which enables 
high school students to earn school 
credit for private study in music. The 
Association has a membership of 500 
Florida music teachers, including 
many college and university person- 
nel. 





by A. Linton Cole 


HE annual Convention of the 

Georgia Music Teachers Associa- 
tion began with a piano recital by 
our past president, Michael McDow- 
ell. The playing was stunning. The 
program consisted of the Bach choral, 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring”, the 
minuetto of the Beethoven Sonata 
Op. 31 No 3; Three Preludes of 
Debussy—Dances at Delphi, Wind 
in the Plain, and Heather; Ondine 
by Ravel; and following a brief in- 
termission, the Brahms /ntermezzo 
in Bb, Op. 117, No. 2; and finally 
the Liszt Concert Etude in Db. The 
program was all the more remark- 
able in that a visiting artist, who had 
been invited to open the convention, 
was taken ill at the last minute and 
could not perform. 

Later, there was a panel discus- 
sion on the general theme “Promot- 
ing a More Musical Georgia.” John 
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Principles appearing in the Mozart 
Opera ‘'Bastien and Bastienne’’ pre- 
sented Sunday, November |!, 1956 
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H. Anderson, Vice President of the 
Georgia Composers League. began 
by explaining the contribution of 
composers to the growth of musical 
culture in Georgia. William Weaver. 
Recorder from the Atlanta Chapter 
A.G.O. explained the contributions 
of the Organ Guild in promoting 
better music in our Churches. Mrs. 
M. J. Bowers, President of Georgia 
Federation of Music Clubs, told of 
the activities of their organization. 
Mr. Hugh Dean, Head of Vocal Mu- 
sic at Baker High School in Colum- 
bus, read a report prepared by Mrs. 
James P. Moore, President of the 
Georgia Music Educators Associa- 
tion, on the contributions of the 
Music Educators. Finally, Mr. 
Michael McDowell, past president of 
the Georgia Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, gave our contributions and 
plans for future contributions. He 
brought out that music became great 
in general culture because of the con- 
tributions of the various organiza- 
tions, as explained, but that these 
organizations depended for their 
growth and prosperity, for their ef- 
fectiveness on the private music 
teacher, and that our organization 
was the organization of the music 
teacher. 

The Sunday activities were brought 
to a close, after a dinner given the 
Executive Committee and our visit- 
ing performers by the Columbus 
Music Teachers, by an all Mozart 
program presented by students from 
various colleges throughout the State 
of Georgia. The main portion of the 
program being a presentation of the 
little opera Bastien and Bastienne. 


Monday, the convention got down 
to business with sessions in Piano, 
Strings, and Voice. After lunch, the 
business session—the heart of the 
convention—was called to order. Mu- 
sic was provided by Miss Ann Grov- 
enstein, Harpist, and pupil of Mary 
Griffith Dobbs of Atlanta. The most 
important business, of course, was 
the election of officers for the new 
year. The nominating committee sub- 
mitted the following names for the 
offices: President—Mr. Walter West- 
afer; Ist Vice President—Miss Lou- 
ise Harwell; 2nd Vice President— 
Michael J. Fox; 3rd Vice President 
—Linton Cole: Secretary—Mrs. Wal- 
ter Bedard; Treasurer — William 
Weaver: Executive Committee—Mrs. 
John Methvin and Mrs. Charles 
Heard to serve with Michael Mc- 
Dowell. immediate past President. 
The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

After more sessions in Piano, 
Voice. and Theory, Mr. Raymond 
Martin. of Agnes Scott College. pre- 
sented an organ recital. His program 
was: Aria con Varazione by Giam- 
battista Martini; Prelude and Fugue 
in C Major, and Chorale Prelude: 
Liebster Jesu by Bach; Fantasia for 
Organ (K 594) by Mozart; Scher- 
zetto by Louis Vierne; Le Jardin 
Suspendu by Jehan Alain; and Comes 
Autumn Time by Leo Sowerby. 

The banquet of the evening was. 
of course, a great success. Ou 
speaker was the national president. 
Dr. Karl O. Kuersteiner. His sub- 
ject was “The American Music Cul- 
ture; (a) What MTNA has been do- 
ing, and (b) What is immediately 
ahead.” He described art as the na- 
ture or ability to touch or move the 
heart or spirit. The exchanges of 
artistic culture among nations is very 
important for world friendship. And 
of course. the private teacher is the 
backbone of musical culture. The 
threefold objectives of the MTNA 
were listed as 1. Advancement of 
Music, 2. Improving Teaching of 
Music. and 3, Aiding the Music 
Teacher. Music at the banquet con- 
sisted of the Brahms Horn Trio, 
played by faculty members of Wes- 
leyan College. 

Following the banquet, the conven- 
tion closed with a program of music 
from the liturgies of the Protestant. 
Roman Catholic, and Hebrew re- 
ligions presented by the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra and massed 
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chorus from the Churches of Co- 
lumbus. Our local convention chair- 
man, Mrs. John O. Methvin, can well 
be proud of the success of the Third 
Annual Convention of the Georgia 
Music Teachers Association. 
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by Jane Campbell 


HE University of Louisville 

School of Music was host to the 
fourth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Music Teachers Association, 
at Gardencourt. November 15-16, 
1956. A cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to the Association by Dean 
Robert Whitney. 

A very excellent program was pre- 
sented under the general chairman- 
ship of Francis Grant. Sectional 
chairmen included Dwight Ander- 
son. Piano: Jean Marie McConnell. 
Church Music: and Sidney Harth, 
Strings. The voice section was pre- 
sented in cooperation with the Ken- 
tucky members of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing. 
chairman, Rolf Hovey. 

Special guest of the convention 
was Rudolph Ganz. who spoke and 
played to piano teachers. but his 
witty and wise two-hour session at- 
tracted nearly all of the delegates 
who had assembled on the School of 
Music Campus. 

Much interest was shown in a pro- 
gram by Doris Owen who displayed 
her English clavichord, and _per- 
formed on it music by Telemann, 
Wagenseil, and Bach. 

J. Fred Goossen spoke on the sub- 
ject of theory for the applied music 
student. 

Junior piano students of charter 
members of KMTA throughout the 
state appeared in a piano recital or- 
ganized by Helen Greim. 

A highlight of the voice section 
was an unusual panel discussion on 
the topic “The Voice Teacher Meets 
the Music Critic.” Mrs. Ruth Stal- 
lings Osborne acted as moderator. 
Appearing as critic was Dwight An- 
derson, of the Louisville Courier 
Journal. Representing the voice 
teachers were Bonnie Gibson, Phyllis 
Jenness, Richard Dales. and Ohm 


Pauli. 
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Photo by Lin Canfield 


Left to right: Robert Whitney, Dean of the University of Louisville School 
of Music; Miss Jane F. Campbell, President of Kentucky MTA, and Dr. 
Rudolph Ganz, special guest of the Convention. 





Photo by Paul Rogers 


Church Music Section. Philip Malpas at the organ. 


Problems of choir and organ were 
discussed in the Church Music Sec- 
tion by Gilbert MacFarlane, Philip 
Malpas, Rolf Hovey, Mrs. Henle, 
McCready, Mrs. Arthur Wake, and 
Miss Mabel Warkentin. 

Rubin Sher and students from du 
Pont Manual High School gave a 
string demonstration, and Sidney 
Harth conducted a class in chamber 
music. 


Evening recitals were played by 
Sidney Harth. Concertmaster of the 
Louisville Orchestra, accompanied 
by Doris Owen, and by Howard and 
Frances Karp, duo pianists, of the 
University of Kentucky. 

Post convention attractions were 
a tour of inspection of the music 
section of the Louisville Free Public 
Library, and its FM radio stations, 
and a concert of commissioned works 


W 








of the Louisville Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Robert Whitney. This con- 
cert included a demonstration of re- 
hearsal techniques used in prepara- 
tion for presentation of a new work. 

An election was held for officers of 
the KMTA for the next two years. 
President, Jane 
Campbell, Eastern State College; 2nd 
Vice President. Lillian Watters, Mur- 
ray: Secretary. Blanche Seevers, 


Reelected were: 


Eastern State College: Treasurer, 
Ford Montgomery. University of 
Kentucky. Mr. Grant Graves, of the 
University of Louisville was elected 
Ist Vice President. 


KENTUCKY MTA 1956 
CONVENTION 





Photo by Paul Rogers 
Doris Owen plays the clavichord 
for Francis Grant. 


MICHIGAN 


by Albert Fillmore 


. peerage of the Fall Convention 
of the Michigan Music Teachers 
Association began Sunday evening, 
Oct. 21, with pre-convention meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors and 
the Board of Certification at the 
Hotel Statler in Detroit. 
Two full days of forums, lectures 
and concerts followed. Joining the 
Association in its convention was 


the Michigan Chapter of the Na- 
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Photo by Paul Rogers 


Rubin Sher instructing some members of the DuPont Manual High School 


String Group. 


tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing. 

Host organization for the eveni 
was the Detroit Musicians League. 
Marius Fossenkemper handled local 
arrangements, assisted by Henrietta 
D. Moeller. All thanks to the De- 
troit Musicians League for the care- 
ful planning and hard work that 
made possible one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions of recent years. 

No less noteworthy was the very 
splendid program offered by Mrs. 
Olive Parkes, First Vice President, 
and her committee. Of special in- 
terest to piano teachers was the series 
of two lectures by George MacNabb, 
of the Eastman School of Music. 
Topics were “Practice Does Not Al- 
ways Make Perfect” and “Taking the 
Mystery out of Touch.” Both ses- 
sions were well-attended and enthusi- 
astically received. 

A session attended by many piano 
teachers was the one devoted to ac- 
companying techniques. Here an im- 
promptu panel did a noble job of 
filling in for the speaker who was 
absent on account of illness. A com- 
bined Theory - Composition - Piano 
Forum, headed by Ruth Wylie, of 
Wayne State University, brought the 
opinions of Anna Husband, Detroit; 
Norman Gifford, Art Center Music 
School, Detroit; and Henry Kolbe, 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art. 

A Theory - Composition Section 
program of general interest to con- 
vention-goers was that devoted to 
original student compositions. The 
event was planned by Dr. Wylie, 
assisted by H. Owen Reed, of Michi- 
gan State University, and Edward 
Chudacoff, of the University of Mich- 
igan. 

A highlight of the string meetings 
was the group’s attendance at a re- 
hearsal of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra under Paul Paray in the 
new Ford Auditorium. Monday’s in- 
strumental panel discussion on “The 
Music Teacher’s Place in the Com- 
munity” included Raymond Gerkow- 
ski, Flint Public Schools: Geraldine 
Seeback, Ann Arbor; Marcia 
Weaver, Plymouth; Michael Avshar- 
ian, Ann Arbor; and Mrs. Howard 
Green. Past State Arts Chairman, 
American Association of University 
Women. Morette Rider, President 
of the Michigan Chapter of the Amer- 
ican String Teachers Association, 
was moderator. 

Organ teachers heard Marilyn 
Mason, of the University of Michi- 
gan, in “Music and Materials for 
Organ Teaching.” Benjamin Laugh- 
ton was Chairman. 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing delegates were offered 
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a very complete program of events 
under the supervision of Donald Ar- 
mand, of Detroit. A choral concert 
was given before the entire conven- 
tion by the Wayne State University 
Choir, Harold Tallman directing. 
Other performances included a light 
opera presentation under the direc- 
tion of Ida Kitching Cordes, and Act 
Two of Faust by the Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art Opera Workshop, An- 
thony Marlowe, Director. 

Musical interludes included a brief 
recital by Henry Harris, of Michi- 
gan State University; an_ instru- 
mental ensemble from Hope College, 
Holland; Shirley Seguin, winner of 
the 1956 Grinnell Piano Award; and 
Virginia Housey, soprano. A group 
of Honor Recital students of the De- 
troit Musicians League was _pre- 
sented at the concluding tea on Tues- 
day. 

Dr. Olaf W. Steg, of Central Michi- 
gan College, presided over the busi- 
ness sessions. New State officers are: 
Olive Parkes, President; Henrietta 
D. Moeller, First Vice President; Al- 
bert Fillmore, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Jean Warner Stark, Secretary ; 
Frank Stillings, Treasurer; John 
Boyse, Auditor; and Pauline Edkin, 
Historian. Officers-at-Large are: Cy- 
ril Barker, Olaf Steg, Mrs. Glen Stew- 
art, Lenore Lanterman, and Jeanne 
Foster. State Piano Chairman is 
Myrtle Merrill. Margaret Aitchison 
is Co-ordinating Council Chairman. 
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by Hardin Van Deursen 
Atwo and one-half day state con- 


vention wasgheld in Joplin in 
November with a fine program 
arranged by Vice President Merrill 
Ellis, Attendance was good, but not 
as good as we would like to have had 
it! State association officers were re- 
elected, while Istvan Gladics of Kan- 
sas City was elected chairman of the 
Theory-Composition division for the 
new year. 
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The Officers of the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association with its Com- 
mittee for Exploring the Possibilities 
of Arranging a Combined State Con- 
vention with the Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association, attended the 
MMEA mid-winter Conference and 
Clinic held in Columbia, Missouri, 
January 3 and 4, and had a meeting 
with the Executive Council of that 
organization. The outcome of this 
session should be available for the 
next issue of AMT, as will the results 
of the mid-winter meeting of the 
Executive Council and Past Presi- 
dents of MMTA, scheduled at Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri, 
February 24 — local arrangements 
under the direction of West-Central 
Division Past President Franklin B. 
Launer. Theresa Sale, MMTA Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, has been taking din- 
ner reservations, while state President 
Mabelle Echols set up the agenda. 





by Charles E. Brown 


NE of the most outstanding con- 

ventions ever held by the New 
Mexico Music Teachers Association 
took place October 20, 21, 22, 1956, 
at Highlands University, Las Ve- 
gas, N.M. 

Contributing to the success of the 
convention were: 1) the passing of 
the plan for Certification of Private 
Teachers, which has been worked 
out over the past three years and 
now has reached a form acceptable 
to the membership; 2) the active 
participation of both high school 
and college students in all phases 
of the convention’s activity from 
performance, to panel discussions, to 
the administration of the convention 
itself, as well as in the social func- 
tions; 3) the stimulating panel dis- 
cussions; 4) the fine musical per- 
formances ranging from string en- 
sembles, wood-wind ensembles, brass 
ensembles to solo participation in 
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Among those attending the New 
Mexico MTA 1956 Convention were 
C. M. Stookey, Head of the Music 
Department at Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales, and Champ Bass 
Tyrone, Head of the Music Depart- 
ment at Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, Dr. Stookey is 
also editor of ‘The New Mexico 
Musician’’ and Dr. Tyrone was Con- 
vention Host. 


violin, piano, flute, and voice with 
a notable presentation of contempo- 
rary works: 5) lastly, but of prime 
importance. the fine spirit which 
prevailed throughout the convention 
without which no convention can be 
a success nor any professional group 
become a closely knit organization 
realizing the principles for which it 
exists. 

Conventions might be said to be 
convenient yardsticks by which to 
measure professional group effective- 
ness. If this be true, the N.M.M.T.A. 
convention of 1956 shows an organi- 
zation full of professional enthusi- 
asm, and presages a strong active 
future membership capable of grap- 
pling successfully with the ever 
changing problems of a growing pro- 
fessional organization. 

The New Mexico Music Teachers 
Association, Dr. Jack R. Stephen- 
son, President, announces the adop- 
tion of a plan for the Certification 
of Private Music Teachers. A pros- 
pectus covering all phases of certifi- 
cation is being sent to all members 
of the Association and to all known 
teachers of music throughout the 
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Left to right: Charles E. Brown, Treasurer; Shirley Jarrett, Secretary; Jack 


R. Stephenson, President; and Henry A. Chininsci, Albuquerque Chapter 


President. 


NEW MEXICO MTA 1956 CONVENTION 





Convention Regstration. A group of Highland University students find the 
remarks of New Mexico MTA Treasurer, Charles E. Brown, highly amusing. 


state. The plan for Certification re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of 
the Association during the 1956 con- 
vention in Las Vegas. 

This is the first time certification 
has been attempted in the state. and 
Dr. Stephenson states that the pro- 
gram is broad enough in scope to 
make it possible to include music 
teachers will all levels of training and 
education. 

The aim of certification is given 
as three-fold: (1) for the private 
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teachers: (a) to raise teaching 
standards in the private studios 
throughout the State of New Mexico: 
(b) to achieve professional status 
in keeping with the high ideals of 
professional teachers of music. (2) 
For the public: (parents and chil- 
dren) the aim is to give the assur- 
ance of an organization to which 
they may turn to receive instruction 
of the highest professional standards 
based on an ethic of professional 
proficiency. (3) For the music teach- 


ing profession, generally, the aim is 
to fortify all branches of music teach- 
ing and performance by strengthen- 
ing the teaching of music in the 
private studios. 

Officers of the Association are Dr. 
Stephenson, President; Mrs. Shirley 
Jarrett, Secretary; Charles E. Brown, 
Treasurer; all of Albuquerque. 

Other officers are Mrs. Eloise Dan- 
iels, Past President, Las Cruces; Mrs. 
Helen Mathias, First Vice President, 
Farmington. 

In conclusion, Dr. Stephenson 
quoted the President of the National 
Association, by saying that the par- 
ent organization is “the oldest music 
teachers association in the United 
States, the organization which in- 
cludes on an equal basis of mem- 
bership teachers of music—private, 
public school, or college.” 

Anyone wishing information re- 
garding the New Mexico Music 
Teachers Association is invited to 
write Dr. Stephenson in care of the 
Music Department at the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
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by Keith Wallingford 


OVEMBER was District Conven- 

tion month in the OMTA, All 
four districts had student recitals and 
luncheons, Several had panel discus- 
sions, workshops, and concerts. At all 
of them, President Lemuel Childers 
appeared to speak on “Immediate 
OMTA Objectives” and to urge mem- 
bers to attend the February National 
Convention. 

The Southwest District met at Law- 
ton, November 18, where the Lawton 
Branch organization was in charge 
under the leadership of Mrs. Leta 
Mae Smith, District President. Of 
unusual interest on the program were 
the film, “Let’s go to Musicland,” 
written by and starring Dr. Merle 
Montgomery, and the afternoon reci- 
tal presented by members Charles 
Joseph, violinist and Digby Bell, 
pianist, from the University of Okla- 
homa faculty. 

The Southeast District met at Ard- 
more, November 17. Mrs. Blanche 
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Hines, District President, supervised 
the convention. Clair McGavern, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, was the 
audition judge. In addition to the 
student recital, the convention pro- 
gram featured Miss Mildred An- 
drews, organist, from the University 
of Oklahoma. Miss Andrews is Na- 
tional Chairman for the Music 
Teachers National Association of the 
Standing Committee for Organ and 
Church Music. 

The Northwest district met for the 
first time at Goodwell where District 
President Truman Dan Hayes was in 
charge. Panhandle A. & M. College 
assisted by sponsoring jointly with 
the district a piano workshop con- 
ducted by Clarence Burg. Dean of 
the School of Music. Oklahoma City 
University. During the busy after- 
noon of November 16, the student 
recital, Dean Burg’s workshop, and a 
special concert all took place. 

Of special interest was an appear- 
ance of the College Choir under 
Professor Milton Bradley, conductor, 
in a performance of “In Ecclesiis for 
Double Chorus, Organ and Brass En- 
semble” by Giovanni Gabrieli. 

The Northeast District met again 
at the University of Tulsa and was 
again sponsored by the District 
President, Mrs. Marjorie B. Heide- 
brecht. 

The General Chairman was Miss 
Virginia Myers of Tulsa who was 
also presented in a demonstration, 
“Stimulating Interest Through Crea- 
tive Work.” At the noon luncheon in 
addition to President Childer’s ap- 
pearance, George Skapski, Head of 
the Department of Music at Benedic- 
tine Heights College, Tulsa, spoke on 
the subject, “Middlebrows.” 

It is interesting to note that six 
students wrote perfect papers for the 
theory examination and four of the 
six qualified for a recital appearance. 

Adjournment came after a panel 
discussion with the pertinent title 
“Teaching Problems and Their Solu- 
tion.” 

OMTA members are urged to re- 
serve the dates March 10 and 11 for 
the next State Convention which will 
be held in Norman at the University 
of Oklahoma. The program has some- 
thing of interest for all members plus 
some very fine performing by the 
high school winners, the college win- 
ners, the college ensemble groups, as 
well as the featured programs of 
Reinhold Schmidt and Dalies Frantz. 
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Left to right: Treasurer Charles E, Brown; President Jack R. Stephenson; 
Earl Nunn, Superintendent of Springer Schools and Banquet Speaker; Champ 
Bass Tyrone, Head of Music Department at Highlands University and Con- 


vention Host, with back to camera. 






Some of the 296 students, and their teachers, who appeared in the 1956 
Ten-Piano Festival sponsored by the Clovis (New Mexico) Music Teachers 
Association. This picture was taken at the close of the Festival, and does 
not show all the students, owing to the fact that some of them left before the 
picture was taken, 





by Mrs. Lewis Jory 


REETINGS, from our beautiful 


Oregon — a state that has been 


CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO, TEN-PIANO FESTIVAL 


blest from its early beginnings with 
excellent musical leadership, True, a 
number have passed on to carry on 
their respective musical parts in that 
continuous majestic 
formance, but onward its leaders have 
held high the cause of music in their 
official capacities for Oregon until 
the music history 
bears many notable names, 

Our state officers are headed by 


heavenly  per- 


of Oregon now 


two beloved, ambitious young men— 
Stanley Butler, our President, Music 
Department of Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon, and, Joseph Brye, our 








Vice President, Music Department of 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, who, early, have carved a very 
important position in music. 

Oregon’s membership is growing, 
and expanding tentacle-like as the 
months go by into even the lumber- 
ing areas of the mountains and to 
the seashore. 

That we may understand the many 
facets of contemporary music, all 
studios of the state have been asked 
to participate in the study of twen- 
tieth century music: to attend pro- 


grams presented at universities, plan 
studio group recitals, and, lastly, 
designated inter-city festivals are to 
be held. Without a doubt, a result of 
this study will be better preparation 
to play, teach and enjoy the music of 
today 


an expression of our time. 


OKLAHOMA MTA 


Truman OD. 
Hayes, President, 
Northwest _ Dis- 
trict, Oklahoma 
MTA. 











by Usher Abell 

HE Second Annual Meeting of 

the South Dakota Music Teachers 
Association was held in Sioux Falls, 
Saturday, November 3, 1956. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming two-year term: Usher Abell, 
President, Head of the Music Depart- 
ment, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota; J. Earl 
Lee, Vice President, Head of the 
Music Department, Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; and 
J. Laiten Weed, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Head of the Music Department, 
Yankton College, Yankton, South 
Dakota. 

The schedule of activities was as 
follows: 


9:00 A.M. REGISTRATION 
Gymnasium 
10:00 A.M. BUSINESS MEETING 


Gymnasium 
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Photo by Russell K. Meathers 


Left to right: Virginia B. Myers, President, Tulsa Accredited Music Teachers 
Association: Lemuel Childers, President, Oklahoma Music Teachers Associa- 
tion: Marjorie Bucher Heidebrecht, President Northeast District, Oklahoma 
Music Teachers Association; Thamazzin Hutchins, President, Pa-No-Lo Branch; 
and Martha M. Boucher, President, Bartlesville Accredited Music Teachers 
Association. Picture taken at Northeast District Convention, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


November 5, 1956. 


OKLAHOMA MTA NORTHEAST DISTRICT CONVENTION LUNCHEON 


Seated at the speakers’ table, left to right: Clio C. Steinson, State Corre- 


sponding Secretary; Virginia Myers, 


President, 


Tulsa Accredited Music 


Teachers; Albert Lukken, Dean of the School of Music, Tulsa University; Mar- 
jorie B. Heidebrecht, Northeast District President; Lemuel Childers, State 
President; George J. Skapski, speaker; Michael Galasso, Concert Master of 
the Baton Rouge Symphony Orchestra; and Mrs. Galasso. 


Usher Abell, President, presiding 
11:00 A.M. RECITAL ......Gymnasium 
Edgar E. Eklof, Baritone, Faculty, SUSD 

Theo Rayburn, Accompanist, 
Student, SUSD 


Sh seer ere Handel 
Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves ..Handel 
oo ky eee re Mozart 
Il 
(Sung without pause) 
Bey Latte COMO ciccccicssccesss Munro 
Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind! 
Quilter 
Ill 
ee RE eee Te Brahms 


He, Zigeuner 
Wisst Ihr Wann Mein Kindschen 


re err Brahms 
IV 
(Sung without pause ) 
The Greet FSF ccccsccccces Carpenter 


(8 8 a ee Forsyth 
EE ee eee Pe ee ean ne Need 
Old Mother Hubbard ..Hely-Hutchinson 
(Set to manner of Handel) 
12:00 A.M. LUNCHEON ...... Cafeteria 
SS eee Stacy's Cafe 
1:00 P.M. ORGAN SESSION 
First Baptist Church 
Mrs. Mary B. Woolsey, Chairman 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
1. “The Organist and the Church 
Service.” 
Professor Merle Pfleuger 
2. “Organ Musie by German 
Contemporary Composers.” 
Recital by Professor Jack Noble 
ERNST PEPPING 
Auf Diesen Tag bedenken wir 
Gen Himmel aufgofahren ist 
Gelobt sei Gott im hochsten 
Thron 


(Praise God on the Highest 
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Throne) 
Mit Freuden zart 
HELMUT WALCHA 
Ein Feste Burg ist unser Gott 
Zu Bethlehem geboren 
(In Bethlehem’s Low Stable) 
Nun freut euch, lieben Christian 
gmein 
(Dear Christians, One and All 
Rejoice) 
Wer nur den leben Gott Lasst 
walten 
(If Thou But Suffer God to 
Guide Thee) 
HERMANN SCHROEDER 
To be announced 
3. General Discussion of Teaching 
Problems 
VOICE SESSION 
Old Main Chapel 
Mr. Karl Theman, Chairman 
South Dakota State College 
1. “Vocal and Musical Growth.” 
Karl Theman 
2:30 P.M. PIANO SESSION 
Gymnasium 
Mrs. Herman Mikkelson, Chairman 
‘atertown, South Dakota 
1. “My Study in Munich, Germany.” 
Verona Rogness 
2. “The Pianist Milestones—Contests 
and Concerts.” 
Mrs. Merritt Johnson 
3. Discussion on the intermediate 
student. 
CHORAL SESSION ...Old Main Chapel 
Mr. Grover Brown, Chairman 
Huron College 
1. “Phrasing.” 
Grover Brown 
2. “Choral Diction.” 
Ida Clauson Hunt 
3. “Theory as related to the choral 
singer.” 
Paul H. Royer 
1. “Blend.” 
Frank Streim 
3:30 P.M. STRING SESSION 
Old Main Chapel 
Dr. John Shepard, Chairman 
Northern State Teachers College 


Si Gitta ae Merritt Johnson 
Mitta Johnson ...... violin 
Ruth Little Johns ....cello 
Merritt Johnson ..... piano 

2. General Discussion, led by Dr. 
Shepard 


PIANO SESSION ....Gymnasium 
Genevieve Truran, Chairman 

State University of South Dakota 

1. Some indispensables of piano 


teaching. 
1. How to develop a basic finger 
technique. 


Merritt Johnson 
2. Teaching the Bach Inventions. 
J. Earl Lee 
3. Contemporary Music 
Robert Whitcomb 


4:30 P.M. SOUTH DAKOTA 
COMPOSERS SESSION 
Gymnasium 
Lewis Hamvas, Chairman 
Yankion College 
. Variations on an Irish Folk Tune 
Eugene Cramer 
Student at Yankton College 
Eugene Cramer, Piano 
. The Sum ..Dorothy Jackson Woods 
Former Student at SUSD 
My Song ..Mary W. Sommervold 
Student at SUSD 
Dorothy Jackson Woods, Soprano 
Mary Woods Sommervold, Accompanist 
Fantasy ...Mary W. Sommervold 
Mary Woods Sommervold, Piano 


— 


to 
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These young pianists are 8 to 13 years old. Their recital was part of the 


iN 


program of the Oklahoma Northeast District Convention, held November 5, 


1956, at Tulsa. 


3. Allegro for Piano 
James Paulding 
Yankton High School 
1. Sonatina No. 2 ..Robert Whitcomb 
South Dakota State College 
I. With undulating movement 
Il. Sweetly, but insistently 
Il. With Humor 
Robert Whitcomb, Piano 
. Musie for Dance ..Lewis Hamvas 
Yankton College 
J. Laiten Weed .... Violin 
Floyd MeClain, ..Clarinet 
Lewis Hamvas ...... Piano 
. Sonatina for Piano 
Merritt Johnson 
Northern State Teachers College 
I. Allegro 
II. Andante 
Ill. Tempo di tarantella 
Katherine Johnson, Piano 
7. Sonata for Clarinet and Piano 
Floyd MeClain 
Yankton College 


2. 


I. Adagio 


Il. Scherzando 
Ill. Allegro 
Floyd McClain ....Clarinet 
Lewis Hamvas ...... Piano 
6:30 P.M. BANQUET AND PROGRAM 
Science Lounge 
J. Earl Lee in charge 
Augustana College 
PROGRAM: 
Three Selections from Liederkreis Op. 39 
Schumann 
In der Fremde 


Wehmuth 

Fruhlingsnacht 
Le Manoir de Rosamunde ...... Dupare 
Sure on This Shining Night ..... Barber 
DE na neces eakeaeae Dello Joio 


La Calunnia (Barber of Seville) 
Rossini 
David Colden Murray, Baritone, 
Faculty, Augustana 
Helen Karg Murray, Accompanist 
Faculty, Augustana 
LOCAL CONVENTION CHAIRMAN— 


Merle R. Pfleuger, Augustana College 








JOURNAL OF RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Vol. IV, No. 2, Fall 1956 


IN THE LATEST JRME, Guiseppe Tartini’s Treatise on the Ornaments 
of Music is printed in its entirety, including more than 120 musical illus- 
trations which are being reproduced in photographic facsimile. The 
treatise has been translated from the French edition of 1771 and provided 
with an introduction by Sol Babitz, the outstanding American authority 
on 18th century performance practices. 
pensable reference source for all teachers, conductors, and performers. 
The 1956 Fall issue also contains a symposium on basic concepts in music 
education consisting of three articles: “A Pragmatic Approach to Certain 
Aspects of Music Education,” by Foster McMurray; “The Social Nature 
of Musical Taste.” by John H. Mueller; and “Esthetics for the Music 
Educator: The Maturation of the Esthetic Sense.” by Oleta A. Benn. 


Single Copy $2.00. Two issues each year (Spring and Fall). Subscription: One 
year (two issues) $3.75; two years (four issues) $6.75. All issues Vols. |, II, Ill are 
available except Vol. 1, No. 2 Fall 1953. Information regarding prices on request. 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteonth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


This work provides an indis- 
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Welcome to the Second Annual Con- 
vention of the Tennessee Music Teachers 
Association. 

At our first convention we laid plans 
for a strong state organization. May we 
continue to strengthen this organization 
by seeking opportunities for develop- 
ment in terms of three outstanding as- 
pects of professional effectiveness. 

1. An extensive knowledge of our field, 

coupled with the ability to evaluate 

what is known so that knowledge 
may be more wisely used. 

2. The power to communicate facts and 
ideas so that knowledge may be used 
more effectively. 

3. A tangible philosophy which unifies 
and guides our personal and _pro- 
fessional development as musicians 
and teachers. 


during the Musicology sessions 
Dufay, Binchois, Campra 
; a EP ts 
Our program is again planned to offer Chairman of the group. 
many excellent musical performances. In 
this way, through the music itself, the 
teacher learns and teaches by musical 
communication. 

wish for each and every one of you 
a stimuating, profitable and enjoyable 
convention experience. 

VERNON TAYLOR, President 


Tennessee Music Teachers Association 


of Edwin Stover, Member of 
Musie Faculty of Austin 
Peay State College. 


5:00 p.m. INFORMAL RECEPTION 
East Parlor. 
Honoring members of the 
Executive Board; Open to 
members of the Association 
and their guests. Sponsors: 


CONVENTION PROGRAM Sigma Alpha Tota, Phi Mu 


mi Alpha Sinfonia 


Sunday Afternoon, November 25 
3:00 p.m. REGISTRATION—Lobby. 7:30 p.m. RECITAL—West End Meth- 
odist Chureh 


Social-Religious Building 
1:00 p.m. MUSICALE—Auditorium Seott Withrow at the Moller 
Organ. Member of the Music 


\ Program of Chamber Mu- 
Faculty, Peabody College. 


sic Under the Chairmanship 
i * 


2 


The new 


ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSE? 


The addition of the new “Older Beginner—Book 1” 
now extends the scope of this course of study 
to include those special problems of the 
adolescent and older age groups. 


° Clear 
¢ Comprehensive 
¢ Entertaining * Contemporary 
for the Student for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ + Books I, II, III (Early Beginner) 75¢, Book IV (Early 
Beginner) $1.00 * “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be used with 
last half of Book I, and all of Book II) 75¢ + “Adventures At The Keyboard” 
(Supplementary material to be used with all of Books III and IV) $1.00 « Book I 
(Older Beginner) $1.25 » “Keyboard Techniques for the Older Beginner (Supple- 
mentary material) $1.00 


See it at your dealer, without delay 
M. WITMARK & SONS - 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


° Easy 
° Effective 


of Tennessee MTA to perform work by 
and Soler. Dr. Arthur Byler of Fisk 





Students and faculty from Fisk University and Peabody College join forces 


served as 


PROGRAM 


Introduction and Toceata—W alond 
Chorale-Prelude “Dureh Adams Fall”— 
G. A. Homilius 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor—J. S. 
Bach 
Legende 
Scherzetto 
Berceuse 
Divertissement 
Variations on a Noel—Dupre 
Moderato, Larghetto, Poco animato, Can- 
tabile, Vif, Vivace, Plus, modere Canta- 
bile, Anime, Non Troppo viva 


from “Twenty-four 
Pieces in Free 
Style”—Vierne 


Monday, November 26 

8:30 am. REGISTRATION—Lobby, 
Social-Religious Building 

9:15 am. OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION—Auditorium 
Call to Order—Dr. Vernon 
Taylor, President, Tennessee 
Musie Teachers Association, 
and Member of Musie Facul- 
ty, Peabody College 
Invocation: The Reverend W. 
C. Link, Glendale Methodist 
Church 
Welcome: Dr. Henry Hill, 
President, Peabody College 
Response: Dr. Vernon Taylor 
Key-Note Address: “Certifica- 
tion and Music Teacher Prep- 
aration U.S.A.” 
Dr. Irving Wolfe, Member of 
Music Faculty, Peabody Col- 
ege 
Formal Address “The Sym- 
phony Orchestra in American 
Life” 
Guy Taylor, Conductor of 
The Nashville Symphony Or- 
chestra 
Announcements 


10:30 a.m.-12:00 SECOND 

SESSION 
1. PIANO—Auditorium 

Presiding, Mrs. Forrest Nixon, 
Centerville, Chairman of 
Piano Section 
Lecture-Demonstration: 
“Sight-Reading”, Miss Polly 
Gibbs, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana 


12:00-1:30 p.m. MEMBERSHIP LUNCH- 
EON MEETING 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 















Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 

(Music Department) 












We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 

MAY WE SERVE 

YOU? 

When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 
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Kees Kooper and Mary Louise Boehm (Mrs. Kooper) display their recent 
DOT record release, ''Profile Spain.'’ Tapes assembled in New York during 
the recording of their album were reviewed as a part of Mr. Kooper's demon- 
stration-lecture, ‘The Pianist As Ensemble Performer and Recording Artist." 






Location: Peabody Cafeteria 
Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee 

Visit Exhibits 

1:30-3:00 p.m. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
I. PIANO—Auditorium 

Presiding: Mrs. Forrest Nixon 

Lecture-Demonstration: 

“Practice Pointers for Piano 

Pupils” 

Miss Polly Gibbs 
Il. Theory—Room 303 

Presiding: Dr. W. J. Jullian, 

Chairman Theory Section and 

Member of Musie Faculty, 

Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 

tute 

Panel: “Techniques in The- 

ory Teaching” 

1. “The Schenker System as 
an Aid in Teaching Har- 
monic Progression” 

Walter Wade, Cookeville 
“Teaching the Tone Row 
System of Composition” 

Richard Soloway, 
Greenville 
Ill. Certifieation—Room 312 

Presiding: J. Clark Rhodes, 

Chairman of Certification 

Section and member of the 

Musie Faculty, University of 

Tennessee 

3:00-1:30 pam. THIRD GENERAL SES. 
STON—Auditorium 


CHAMBER ENSEMBLES 


Presiding: Mr. Kenneth Pace, 
Chairman of Chamber En- 
sembles Section, and Member 
of Music Faculty Middle Ten- 
nessee State College 
Topic: “Chamber Ensembles 
as Musicianship Building 
Media” 
, Panel: 
1. “The Role of the Wood- 
winds in Chamber Ensem- 
. bles” 
Mr. David Van Vactor 
2. “The Role of the Voice in 
Chamber Ensembles” 
Mr. Louis Nicholas 
3. “The Role of the Brass in 
Chamber Ensembles” 
Guy Bockman 
Performers 
Lucille David, Mezzo-Soprano 
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LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Room 400 
64 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 


C. A, Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 


Edward Tarplay, Violin 
Joyce Mellwain, Violin 
Vernon Taylor, Viola 
Dorothy Withrow, Cello 
Don Cassell, Oboe 
Stephen Selsik, Clarinet 

1:30 p.m. FOURTH GENERAL SES- 
SION—Auditorium 
COMPOSITION 
Presiding: Mr. Philip Slates, 
Chairman of Composition 
Section, and member of Mu- 
sie Faculty of Peabody Col- 
lege 




















Unsurpassed as the Nation's Finest Piano Method .. . 


The MICHAEL AARON 


PIANO COURSE 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence-Natural Progression 
The New Note in Modern Piano Instruction—Already 
acclaimed the most successful method devised to 
sustain student's interest and enthusiasm. The content 
of each book is so selected as to afford smooth 
step-by-step logicgl advancement from one grade through the next. 
Mr. Aaron transfers his years of practical teaching experience to the 
pages of this course, combining the basic elements of piano technic 
with melody. 











ee, Se DD Ge og oc iccccesecvssessace .60 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade One ........ 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Two ........ 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Three ...... 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Four ........ 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Five ........ 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE — Book One ..... 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE — Book Two ..... 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC — Book One ........ 75 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC — Book Two ........ 75 
re re ee Ce <i cbeweeesnsse eens a eee’ 1.00 


Michael Aaron NOTE SPELLING GAME 


A simple yet fascinating music game for all ages. Teaches the beginner 
note reading and the keyboard. Enjoyable and effective in class piano 
EP EPP CE PET TT TE TOTT TCT ST CLIT E et LL 1.35 


Send for FREE Michael Aaron Thematic brochure 











MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 
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Dr. Irving Wolfe, standing right, Professor of Music Education at Peabody 


College, Nashville, Tennessee, at the conclusion of his key-note address 
"Certification and Music Teacher Preparation, U.S.A.'' extends a word of 
greeting to Guy Taylor, conductor of the Nashville Symphony Orchestra, who 
gave the opening formal address ‘The Symphony Orchestra in American Life.” 





Miss Polly Gibbs of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, conducts a 


session on ‘Sight Reading" at the 1956 Tennessee MTA Convention. 


Topic: “A Program of Origi- 


nal Compositions by Com- 


posers Living in Tennessee” 
PROGRAM 
Duettino for Violin and Cello—David 
Van Vactor 
Claude O’Donnell, Violin 
Nancy Hearn, Cello 
Waltz and Little Rondo—Ray Haggh 
Jean Martin, Oboe 
Shirley Marie Watts, Piano 
The Night—Ray Haggh 
Anne Toombs, Soprano 
Fantasia and Fugue—Gilbert Trythall 
Trumpet I, Ronald Johnson 
Trumpett II, Howard Patterson 
Trumpet III, Janice Holloway 
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Horn I, Wallace Wolfe 

Horn II, Jim Young 

Trombone I, William Blackstone 

Trombone II, John Ford 

Baritone, John Wade 

Bass, James La Marsh 

Timpani, Dolph Hatcher 

Percussion, Paul Welleford, S. M. Watts 

Conductor, Robert Binkley 

6:45 p.m. NASHVILLE SYMPHONY 
REHEARSAL—War Memor- 
ial Auditorium 
Conductor: Guy Taylor 
Soloist: Guiomar Novaes 


Tuesday, November 27 


8:30 a.m. REGISTRATION—Lobby, 


Social-Religious Building 


9:00-10:15 a.m. FIFTH GENERAL SES. 

SION—Auditorium 
PIANO 

Presiding: Mrs. Forrest Nixon 
Topic: “The Pianist as En- 
semble Performer and Re- 
cording Artist” 
Lecture-Recital: Miss Mary 
Louise Boehm 
Mr. Kees Kooper 


PROGRAM 
Sonata for Piano and Violin in G. Minor 
—Debussy 
Allegro vivo 
Fantastique et Leger 
Tres Anime 
Introduction and Rondo—Taylor 
First Rhapsody—Bartok 
Lassu 
Friss 
10:15-10:30 a.m. VISIT EXHIBITS 
10:30 a.m.-12:00 SIXTH GENERAL SES. 
SION—Auditorium 


MUSICOLOGY 


Presiding: Dr. Arthur Byler, 
Chairman of Musicology Sec- 
tion, and member of Music 
Faculty of Fisk University 
Topic: “Preparation and Per- 
formance of Music in the 
Renaissance, Baroque and 
Classical Eras” 
PROGRAM 
Dufay: Resvelons nous amoureux 
(for three treble instruments ) 
Dufay: Rondeau: Ce Jour De L’An, 
Mary Willie, Fisk University (two 
treble instruments and alto) 
Dufay: Rondeau: Pouray Je Avoir Vos- 
tre Mercy 
Phyllis Moragne, Fisk University 
(Three treble instruments ) 
Binchois: Rondeau: De Plus en Plus 
Mary Willie, Fisk University 
(treble, alto and bass instruments) 
Dufay: Bon jour, bon mois 
Mary Willie, Lawrence Fortson 
(treble, alto and bass instruments) 
Dufay: Vergine Bella 
Lucille David 
(treble, alto and bass instruments) 
Andre Campra: Quam dulce est 
inhaerere tibi 
Lucille David, Dorothy Withrow, Scott 
Withrow, Peabody Music 
Faculty 
Antoni Soler: Quintet No. I 
Allegretto 
Andantino 
Allegretto en fuga 
Minuetto 
Allegro 
Kees Kooper, Wilda Tinsley, violins 
Vernon Taylor, viola 
Dorothy Withrow, cello 
Mary Louise Boehm, piano 
Additional Performers-Instrumentalists 
Vernon Taylor, viola 
Claude O’Donnell, violin 
Nancy Hearne, cello 
Tom Warren, recorder 
12:00-2:00 p.m. LUNCHEON FOR _IN- 
TEREST GROUPS—Peabody 
Cafeteria 
Piano 
Theory and Composition 
Musicology and Chamber 
Groups 
2:00-3:30 p.m. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
I. PIANO—Auditorium 
Presiding: Mrs. Forrest Nixon 
Topic: “Piano Music in Gen- 
eral Education” 
Panel: 1. “Group Piano In- 
struction” 
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Mrs. Ruth Colbert 
Murfreesboro 
.“The Piano Teacher as an 
Educationalist” 
John E. Woods 
Jackson 
.“Evaluation of the Piano 
Festival —Its Educational 
Possibilities” 
Elizabeth Haynes 
Decherd 
.“Modern Music” 
Alma Baskerville 
Jefferson City 
.“The Piano’s Place in Col- 
lege Education” 
Mrs. Everett Derryberry 
Cookeville 
‘omposition—Room 303 
Presiding: Mr. Philip Slates 
Topic: “Composition Here 
and Now—The Role of the 
Present Day Composer” 
Panel: Open Discussion 
3:30-4:30 p.m. SEVENTH GENERAL 
SESSION—Auditorium 
COMPOSITION 
Presiding: Mr. Philip Slates 
Topic: “Presenting of an 
Original Opera” by Philip 


Slates 
“THE BARGAIN 
Words and Music by Philip 
Slates 
Shorley Nonhoff, soprano 
Roberta Womack, alto 
Jerry Jennings, tenor 
Wallace Wolfe, bass 
Rosemary Colson, accompa- 
nist 
4:30 p.m. EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium 
GENERAL BUSINESS 
Minutes 
Treasurer's Report 
Report of Membership 
Executive Committee Re- 
port 
Adjournment 
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by Robert Monschein 


HE 45th Annual Convention of 

WMTA met in Beloit, Wisconsin, 
on Sunday, October 28, 1956. The 
meetings were held on the campus of 
Beloit College. Registration began at 
2:30 Sunday afternoon. At 4:30, 
members attended the Beloit College 
Vesper Service at Edward Dwight 
Eaton Chapel. Special music was 
given by the Beloit College Vesper 
Choir, Sumner A. Jackson, conductor. 
After a buffet supper, there was a fine 
concert by the Beloit Civic Symphony 
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fashion 


set to music! 


fashion with a purpose! 


A cane grille on the front of this 


new Everett projects the tone for- 










ward. The tone freedom, the tone 
beauty of a grand in a graceful, 
moderately-priced spinet piano! 

If you’re planning to buy a piano 
soon, send for free literature and 
ame of your nearest franchised 
dealer. Everett Piano Company, 
Division of Meridan Corp., South 
Haven 14, Michigan. 
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RING YOUR STAY IN CHICAGO, YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO SEE AND TRY 
ETT “FORWARD SOUND” PIANOS AT LYON AND HEALY, WABASH & JACKSON. 








Orchestra, conducted by Lewis Dalvit. 

The first General Session opened 
Monday morning. After opening re- 
marks by President Leon L. Iltis and 
Convention Chairman Sumner Jack- 
son, there was music by George Cox, 
baritone, and Clyde Duncan, both of 
Lawrence Conservatory. This was fol- 
lowed by an inspired address on the 
special theme of our 45th convention: 
“Beethoven and the Early Roman- 
tics,” by Prof. Donald Ferguson of 
Macalester College. St. Paul. Minne- 
sota. The remainder of the morning 
was taken up by sectional meetings: 
Piano, Voice, and Strings. 

At 12:30, the Annual Luncheon- 
Business meeting was held. Our 
speaker was Russel G, Harris, Presi- 
dent of the East Central Division, 
MTNA. The following officers were 
elected for 1956-57: President, Leon 
Iltis, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; Vice President, Erv- 
ing Mantey, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Secretary, Charles Bolen, Ripon, 
Wisconsin: Treasurer, Wesley Tep- 
ley, Manitowoc. Wisconsin. 

The afternon was devoted to a 
General Session on the topic: Theory 
in the Applied Music Lesson. A musi- 
cal interlude was given by Lowell 
Creitz, ‘cello. and Tait Sanford, 
piano, both of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The Banquet was held Monday 
night. There was special music by 
young Beloit artists, a fine address 
by Professor Robert Irrmann of Be- 
loit College, and a short talk from 
Vera Dougan, President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

Gunnar Johansen, pianist of the 
University of Wisconsin, played a 
Schubert sonata to open the Tuesday 
morning session. Topic of the general 
session was: “The Relation of Private 
Teachers to the Public Schools and 
Colleges in Wisconsin.” This was fol- 
lowed by a “High School Performers 
Audition and Master Critique Ses- 
sion.” There were sections in piano, 
voice and strings. 

The Convention adjourned at noon, 
followed by an Executive Committee 
Luncheon Meeting. AAA 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from second cover) 


to all who are interested in counsel- 
ing young people. 

Copies of this brochure are avail- 
able through the Executive Secre- 
taries of the three Associations re- 
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A chamber opera, ‘The Bargain,” 


sponsible for its publication. The cost 
of these brochures is 5c each, $1.25 
for 25, $2.00 for 50, and $3.00 per 
100 or lots of 100, These prices in- 
clude postage. 

Anyone wishing to order copies of 
the brochure can send their orders to 
Music Teachers National Association, 
32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New 
York. 

The brochure points out that op- 
portunities for careers in music are 
many and varied. 
carries with it dignity and prestige. 
and will bring satisfaction and happi- 
ness to the lives of countless people. 

It is sincerely hoped that members 
of the Association, as well as all 
people who are interested in music 
as a career will make full use of these 
brochures. AAA 


A musical career 


WHITNER 
(Continued from page 3) 


only through some accident of taste or 
fashion, be appropriated at long range, 
by a very literary poet. The reverse of 
the process ought to work naturally .. . 
The art ought to pass readily into the 
popular lore, and not remain eternally 
aloof and difficult. Unless both processes 
continue in mutual interchange, society 
as well as art is in a bad state of health; 
but the bad health of society is a cause 
not a result of this unfavorable relation- 
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ship.” 


What has been said of the poet is 
equally true of the composer. The 
separation of the artist and society 
is the result of the separation of cul- 
ture and society. And the composer, 
in a kind of desperation, uses any 


TENNESSEE MTA CONVENTION OPERA 


by Phillip Slates, a member of the Pea- 
body music faculty, makes television news as it brings the Tennessee MTA 
1956 convention to a close, 


available means to reach his audi- 
ence. 

In conclusion, let us summarize 
the several aspects of modern song 
in English, upon which we have 
briefly touched: 

1. A résumé of the history of song 
in English. 

2. The relation of music to its 
environment. 

3. Differing opinions as to the 
proper relation of words to music. 

4, The modern concept of abstract- 
ness as applied to vocal music. 

5. Evidences of literary influence 
on modern song composers. 

6. The remoteness of the composer 
from his audience today. 

7. The folk influence on present- 
day song composers. 

These ideas are meant to be pro- 
rather than 
Obviously, much has been left unsaid. 
But if interest has been aroused, as 
well as a greater receptivity to the 
work of those composers now setting 
the English language to music. then 
our purpose has been well served. 


vocative conclusive. 


1H. C. Colles, Essays and Lectures. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
m % 
2David Ewen, Editor, The Book of 
Modern Composers. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950. p. 511. 

3H. C. Colles, Voice and Verse. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1928. p. 6 and 
p. 17. 

*Madelaine Goss, Modern Music Mak- 
ers. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 
1952. p. 398. 

William Van O’Connor, Sense and 
Sensibility in Modern Poetry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1918. p. 17. 
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®Hugo Leichtentritt, Music, History 
and Ideas. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press 1938, 1946. p. 243. 

*Sergius Kagen, Music for the Voice. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1949. pp. 301-302. 

®H. C. Colles, Essays and Lectures. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
p. 146. 

%Igor Stravinsky, Poetics of Music. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1947. p. 42. 

10Robert Haven Schauffler, Florestan, 
the Life and Works of Robert Schumann. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1945. pp. 384-388. 

11Ponald Francis Tovey, Essays and 
Lectures on Music. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. p. 219. 

12Paul Rosenfeld, “Language and Mod- 
ern Music,” Modern Music, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 3, (March-April, 1941), p. 147. 

183Ponald Francis Tovey, Integrity in 
Music. London: Oxford University Press, 
1941, pp. 14-15. 

14Jbid., p. 17. 

15]srael Citkowitz, “Abstract Method 
and the Human Voice,” Modern Music, 
Vol. XX, No. 3, (March-April, 1943), p. 
147, 

16Donald Francis Tovey, Musical Tex- 
tures. London: Oxford University Press, 
1941, p. 81. 

17Alfred Einstein, Music in the Ro- 
mantic Era. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Ine., 1947, p. 21. 

180’Connor, op. cit., p. 172. 

19Albert Schweitzer, J. S. Bach, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1905, 
1911, pp. 338-339. 

20Wilfrid Mellers, Studies in Contem- 
porary Music. London: Dennis Dobson, 
Ltd., 1947, p. 145. 

21Walter Niemann, Brahms. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1929, p. 359. 

22Ralph Hawkes and Others, Bela 
Bartok: A Memorial Review. London: 
Boosey & Hawkes, 1950, p. 71. 

*O’Connor, op. cit., p. 173. 
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fession, so they might be called 
“appreciators’ or “encouragors’. 
Such a one was Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell who established the MacDow- 
ell Colony in 1908 as a memorial to 
her husband at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. This is a place where not 
only composers, but serious artists 
in any field may find opportunity to 
work under the most favorable con- 
ditions. In honoring the memory of 
Mrs. H.H. A. Beach, Mrs. MacDowell 
has also been instrumental in raising 
funds for a fellowship of $13,000 to 
be used at the Colony. A great bene- 
factress to music in the world was 
the late Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
who sponsored festivals abroad as 
well as in the United States. Her most 
important gift to this country was the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 
tion and the Coolidge Auditorium in 
the Library of Congress. Upon the 
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West Coast the name of the late Mrs. 
Cora S. Koshland has been synony- 
mous with the development of musi- 
cal life in San Francisco for over 
fifty years. 

Undoubtedly women have moved 
into the House of American Music, 
but not in the role of managers of 
the household have they come. Their 
knock on the door is heard as a call 
for opportunity to express music in 
any of its various aspects, As for the 
future of women in American music, 
there will always be doors to be 
challenged for an opening, because 
this house is ever expanding, and its 
entrance is being gained by quality 
of musicianship. 


IT'S FREE 


For your complimentary copies of the 
materials listed below, please send the 
coupon to: Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, 32 Browning Street, Baldwin, 
New York. 

THE PARENTS’ PRIMER. A pocket 
size booklet, distributed by the Baldwin 
Piano Company, offering advice on start- 
ing lessons, selecting a good teacher, and 
establishing good practice habits, with 
some discussion of new methods of 
teaching. 

Booklets are available for the following 
books published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.: 
BASIC MUSIC FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHER by Nye & Bergethon. 
CREATIVE HARMONY AND MUSI- 
CIANSHIP by Murphy & Stringham. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC by Elliott. 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC 2ND by 
Bernstein. 

LISTENING TO MUSIC CREATIVELY 
by Stringham. 

MUSIC FOR SIGHT SINGING by Ott- 
man. 

PIANO FOR CLASSROOM TEACHER 
by Pace. . 

OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE by Sachs. 
PERCEPTIVE MUSIC LISTENER by 
Tischler. 

TECHNIQUES OF ORCHESTRATION 
by Kennan. 





Music Teachers National Association 
32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 


Please send me the items checked below: 
C) The Parents’ Primer 
Prentice-Hall booklets for the follow- 
ing books: 
[) Basic Music for Classroom Teacher 
C] Creative Harmony and Musicianship 
CL) Fundamentals of Music 
C] Introduction to Music 2nd 
[j Listening to Music Creatively 
CL) Music for Sight Singing 
(C1) Piano for Classroom Teacher 
C) Our Musical Heritage 
) Perceptive Music Listener 
[) Techniques of Orchestration 
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MUSIC TEACHERS 


Simplify your bookkeeping 


with the 
NEW HRUBY LESSON RECORD 
Only $1.00 a copy, postpaid. Order now! 


THE HRUBY LESSON RECORD CO, 
14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, 0. 











SISTER VIDA MARIA 


(Continued from page 7) 
ance can be given the child with his 
problems. 

Each student should leave the les- 
son period with a sense of achieve- 
ment; this sometimes requires real 
finesse on the part of the teacher. 
Something good must be found in a 
pupil’s efforts. If musical materials 
covered in the lesson cannot be hon- 
estly used, there is always the “posi- 
tion” at the instrument or their cour- 
teous manner. The skillful and kind 
teacher will be aware of the “host” 
of smali things that can be a basis of 
encouragement. A series of successes, 
however small, will often build to a 
most satisfactory end. 

Student recitals, discreetly han- 
dled, are a tremendous help in en- 
couraging individual students. In my 
opinion, no one should be required 
to play in recital. If taken part in 
willingly they are a pleasure and help 
to the participant and often create a 
desire in others to take part in music 
making. “Showing off” is quite nat- 
ural to most human beings unless 
they have been the successful targets 
of that group of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants known as ego-deflaters, 

Poise 

Recitals can and should be a real 
training ground, a regular part of all 
student’s study, Poise, that special 
blend of good grooming, sound train- 
ing and clever showmanship, is a 
valuable asset. Recitals, assemblies, 
informal get-togethers, call them what 
you will, build poise. Recital con- 
sciousness can be built from the 
earliest lessons by encouraging pupils 
to perform for one another. The 
audience seems automatically to en- 
large as the student’s self-assurance 
grows. Conditioning students for re- 
citals is a great help. 

All facets of performance must be 
the care of the teacher; too little 
stage preparation leads to stage-fright 
and unpleasant associations that are 
sometimes never wholly erased by 
successful later appearances. There 
should be no such thing as being 
caught “unaware.” 
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Recitals used as a normal part of 
music-making guarantee individual 
self-improvement and are a pleasure 
and inspiration to others. Informality 
should be the keynote always, but the 
kind of informality that is possible 
when everyone is at ease. 

A teacher must be professional in 
the best sense of the word. Besides 
musical knowledge and the ability to 
impart it, he must have a sense of 
good showmanship, a good program 
building technique and personal as- 
surance. To this end, unremitting 
personal study, exchange recitals with 
other teachers and membership in a 





musical organization are of absolute 
necessity, 

Students deserve the “best” we 
have to offer, but our “best” must be 
a vital, growing “best,” energized by 
our efforts at self-improvement and 
greater understanding of our stu- 
dent’s needs, a willingness to seek and 
accept the many helps that are avail- 
able to the sincere, open-minded 
teacher of today. aaa 


TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 
I received the September-October 1956 
issue of American Music Teacher and 





Just Published! 


Vernice T. Nye 
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MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 


an activities approach to methods and materials 
by ROBERT E. NYE, University of Oregon and 


In this book your students find themselves in the child’s world of 
. a world that becomes an integral part of education. 
In their text, the authors recognize and use music as an important 
factor in the elementary education. It takes on new responsibilities 
as a means of self-discovery and self-realization for the individual. 


Some outstanding features of this new text: 


@ emphasizes the use of material found in the classroom 

® encourages activities approach to learning and teaching 

@ integrates music with the rest of the elementary curriculum 
@ makes generous use of musical examples 


297 pages * 6”x9” © Published March 1957 ¢ Text List $4.00 


MUSIC FOR SIGHT SINGING 
by ROBERT W. OTTMAN, North Texas State College 
A comprehensive collection of good music for a course in college 
sight singing, minutely graded and arranged to insure maximum 


success in learning to sight sing—with use of examples of such 
caliber and interest as to be most attractive to the serious music 


297 pages ¢ 6”x9”" ¢ Published 1956 ¢ Text List $4.00 


by KENT KENNAN, University of Texas 

Adaptable to mixed classes of average and gifted students, this text 

is the “best method yet devised” for teaching orchestration and 
It explains clearly and thoroughly the 
accepted American practice in scoring for symphonic and high 
The Orchestration Workbook provides ample 


321 pages * 6”x9” e¢ Published 1952 ¢ Text List $5.75 


For approval copies unite 














read the plan for certification of private 
music teachers. 

First, in order to be a good teacher 
you must have talent. Second, anybody 
who wants to take up teaching for a liv- 
ing should have his or her head ex- 
amined. 

I was teaching in the city for 50 years, 
but am retired now. It is like having 
a frying pan without the eggs. 

I wonder if you would have the cour- 
age to print this some time. 

—Josephy Horodas 
New York, N. Y. 


It is gratifying to learn that a re- 
tired private teacher is still so inter- 
ested in his profession that he con- 
tinues his membership in MTNA, 
reads American Music Teacher, and 
takes time to write a letter to the 
editor. 

There are undoubtedly many people 
who agree with Mr. Horodas. How- 
ever, there are also hundreds of 
thousands who would disagree, and 
could easily tell why they prefer teach- 
ing to any other profession. Perhaps 
some of them can state their reasons 
for their choice, and at the same time 
prove they are not in need of psychi- 


atric help. 
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The Composers Press, Inc., has an- 
nounced their Fourteenth Annual Publi- 
cation Award Contest with a deadline of 
November 15, 1957. Information may be 
obtained from The Composers Press, Inc., 
1211 Ditmas Avenue, Brooklyn 18, New 
York. 


Ohio University School of Music has 
announced their Sixth Annual Competi- 
tion for a New American Opera with a 
deadline of May 1, 1957. Information may 
be obtained from John Bergsagel, Di- 
rector of the Opera Workshop, School 
of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


The Fourth annual composition com- 
petition of the National Association of 
College Wind and Percussion Instructors 
has been announced with a deadline of 
September 1, 1957. Information can be 
obtained from William D. Fitch, Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


“STUDY ABROAD” LISTS AVAILABLE 
FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

More than 74,000 international scholar- 
ships and fellowships offered by govern- 
ments, universities, foundations and other 
institutions in over 100 countries are 
listed in the eighth edition of “Study 
Abroad”, a handbook published annually 
by UNESCO. All UNESCO publications 
are available from UNESCO Publications 
Center, 152 West 42nd Street, New York 
36. 


The College of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, announces 
that the Fourth Annual Regional Music 
Competition Festival will be held May 3 
and 4, 1957 in Tucson. Inquiries con- 
cerning the Festival should be directed 
to: Dr. G. W. Rotzenhiser, Chairman, 
School of Music, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
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A Creative Workshop will be held on 
the University of Arizona campus, 
March 17-24, 1957. The primary emphasis 
of the workshop will be in the area of 
contemporary works in all idioms. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Prof. Andrew Buchhauser, School of 
Music, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


Kecent Keleaaca 


BOOKS 
THE MUSIC INDEX. 1954 Annual 


Cumulation. Edited by Florence Kretz- 
schmar and Geraldine Rowley. 581 pp. 





Detroit: Information Service. $43.75. 
This reviewer believes that articles ap- 
pearing in periodicals should be indexed 
by author’s last name, as well as by title, 
in addition to subject matter. For ex- 
ample: in trying to find a listing for the 
article “Our American Christmas Carols” 
by Helen J. Bean, which appeared in the 
November-December 1954 issue of Ameri- 
can Music Teacher, I first looked for it 
under “Our”, then under “American”, 
then under “Christmas”, and finally un- 
der “Carols”, which is where I eventually 
found it. The authors are not listed, 
making it impossible to determine how 
many articles were published by a spe- 
cific writer during the year covered by 
the Index. This reviewer never did find 
“Styles of Musical Texture” by Edgar 
Alden, which was published in the No- 
vember-December 1954 issue of American 
Music Teacher. It probably is in The 
Music Index somewhere, but where? Let 
us hope that the editors will do more 
cross-indexing in the future, and add 
indexing by authors as well as by titles. 

Recent Summy releases include a be- 
ginners’ book by Bernice Benson Bentley 
Little Songs to Play and Sing. This uses 
the middle C approach and adds octaves 
above and below as focusing points in 
reading. The visual impression is excel- 
lent, with pages not too crowded, and 
the words and music form balanced 
tunes, which children will like. 

Hazel Cobb has a new book of short 
studies, Around the Keys. This could be 
started in the second grade and con- 
tinued into the third. Its most unique 
feature is a study in each major and 
minor key, using relative minor follow- 
ing the major. This is one of the best 
of its type. 

A compilation of very familiar tunes, 
songs, and themes is Music You Like, 
Book I. It has a wide range of selection, 
the arrangements are short and the 
difficulty is between late first grade and 
second grade. Frank Fredrich compiled 
this. 

Summy has also interesting piano solo 
material to offer. new arrangement of 
the Frére Jacques folksong is Robert 
Shepard’s “Are You Sleeping?” This 
uses the g approach, and has a bell 
effect in pedal point above, in the treble 
clef, for the last repetition. The cover 
is appealing. 

A very excellent edition of Domenico 
Searlatti’s Sonata in E major, edited by 
Clementi, is offered in single copy. This 
is clearly printed and it is an asset in 
intermediate literature. 

Henry Levine has transcribed for piano 
the Franck Prelude from the Organ Prel- 
ude, Fugue and Variations, opus 18. 
As usual Mr. Levine brings to this the 
utmost in good taste and musicianship. 
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In contrapuntal style is “Command 
Performance” by William L. Gillock. 
The introduction resembles a presenta- 
tion at court. The construction is good. 
Teaching points are phrasing, dynamics, 
rhythm, and style. The cover is striking 
and vivid. 

“Black Boots” by Charlotte Beissert is 
an attractive composition for late second 
grade, using finger technic, staccato, and 
accents to make a “piece” the children 
will like. 

“The Witches’ Ride” by Sarah Louise 
Dittenhaver is definitely a study in glis- 
sando playing. It is very descriptive and 
requires speed and brilliance as well as 
strong fingers. 

“Haste” by A. Louis Scarmolin uses 
syncopation to produce a very effective 
sense of hurry and excitement. It is third 
grade and requires sureness in chord 
playing and changing intervals. 





BERNHARD HEIDEN 


ALAN HOVHANESS 
MOUNTAIN IDYLLS 


DARIUS MILHAUD 


CARLOS SURINACH 


WELFORD RUSSELL 


Ah, What Is Love? 


My Lute, Awake! 


CLIFFORD TAYLOR 





AMP 


Selected Compositions 


FOR PIANO 
SONATA NO. 2 for piano (1952) ..........ccceeeesees -G2000 


1. Moon Lullaby; 2. Moon Dance; 
3. Mountain Lullaby .... 


THREE WALTZES, excerpts from the film 
“Madame Bovary” ....... 
L’ALBUM DE MADAME BOVARY—1I7 short pieces for piano. . 1.25 


TALES FROM THE FLAMENCO KINGDOM, for children 
I. Pepper King—II. Sweet Beauty—III. Witch Dance  .75 


FOR VOICE 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
THE DYING OF THE LIGHT, for voice and piano ........ 60 


SONGS ON ENGLISH VERSE OF THE 16TH CENTURY, 
for medium voice and piano.................. each .60 


Come Away, Come Away Death 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 


FIVE SONGS ON ENGLISH TEXTS— 
for tenor or soprano & piano, Opus 4 


1. Rondo, on a Favorite Cat ..... Salah Ghataaen aaron ae 1.25 
BS IED o ehd Se cecdeddcsatendandexsseses .60 
3. On a Certain Lady at Court ................ vee. 
DIR hss ia re aa ate ca Go ache bo .60 
Bo ND au ine che ob ace Waceearsdnouecuaunen 40 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





A frightening and striking cover is 
used for “Skittery Scarab” by William 
Scher. It requires good finger technic, 
clear staccato and precision of rhythm. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. has brought out 
two new books by Hazel Cobb: Nine 
Golden Keys to Easy Learning and Do 
It Yourself on the Nine Golden Keys, in 
which Eugenia Robinson collaborated. 
These books emphasize note-reading and 
use five C’s and four G’s as the nine 
golden keys, from which notes are read 
above and below. The reading scope is 
slightly more than four octaves. 


David Carr Glover Jr., opened the 
vacation period by bringing out Vacation 
Boogie. These are studies of approxi- 
mately third grade, and the titles are 
eye-catching and the music suitable for 
teen-age attitudes. 


M. H. 








I Gave Her Cakes, 
and I Gave Her Ale 


My True Love Hath 
My Heart 

















NEW! 


The Guy From 
Central High 


and 19 other piano pieces 
for the teen-age pianist 


by STANFORD KING 


Looking for material to satisfy the 
technical needs of your more ad- 
vanced teen-age pianists? . . . those 
who have been asking for popular 
tunes with modern bounce and per- 
sonality? Stanford King supplies the 
answer, Designed for grade 4 and 
5 pianists as well as serious jazz 
piano students, The Guy From Cen- 
tral High will both please and per- 
fect pianistic abilities. Each bright 
and melodic composition is a special 
study in piano technic. 


A few of the titles: Campus on the 
Pampas; Feeling Gay on a Day in 
May; Fingers on a Fling; The Jalopy 
and the Jet; Kidding Around with 
Casual Chords; A "Third" Trip to 
Vienna, and many more. 


{t music stores everywhere 


> $1.00 


* 


THEODORE PRESSER 


COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 











MUSICRAFTERS 
AMERICA 


Theodore F. Normann 
Handbook for the Music Cadet $1.75 
Handbook for the Junior Musician 1.75 
The Music Student’s Handbook 2.00 


Set... $5.50 


Covers !2 years of 
piano study, 
stressing 
active participation 
in many forms of music 


order singly or in sets from: 


WASHINGTON STATE MUSIC 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


c/o Frederick C. Kintzer 
1013 K Street 
Centralia, Washington 











ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The Engineering Department of the Town of Hempstead, Nassau 
County, New York, has set up a new numbering system for Baldwin. 
In January 1957 the address of the MTNA National Office was changed 
from 32 Browning Street to 1823 Browning Street. Please use this new 
number when corresponding with the MTNA National Office. 

When notifying either the MTNA National Office or your state 
officers of a change in your mailing address, be sure to give both 
your old and your new address. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
PROCEEDINGS—Published annually from 1906 to 1950 inclusive. 


Each volume contains copies of papers and addresses delivered at 
MTNA conventions, plus reports of officers, and names of committee 
members. 

A limited supply of these annual volumes of Proceedings, except for 
the years of 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1919, 1920, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 
1946, is still available at $5.00 per volume. 

CAREERS IN MUSIC—A brochure published jointly by MENC, 
MTNA, and NASM, intended for individuals interested in careers in 
music, Available at the following rates: 


ee eee ere 5¢ each 

= are $1.25 

OS ee era nr $2.00 

le ane re cee abel $3.00 

Lots of more than 100............. $3.00 per hundred 


BULLETIN—Published semiannually from 1939 to 1950 inclusive. 
Contains articles of interest to all music teachers. A limited supply of 
back issues is still available at 25c per copy. 

AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER—The official periodical of the 
Music Teachers National Association and its affiliated state associations. 
It is sent to all members of the Association as one of the membership 
benefits. 

Published five times a year during the school year, American Music 
Teacher contains articles of interest to all music teachers, news of the 
state music teachers associations and news from the various MTNA 
Divisions. Articles range from the philosophical and musicological to 
practical, down-to-earth accounts of pedagogical practices and pro- 
cedures employed by successful teachers, Occasionally lists of com- 
positions that are invaluable to teachers and performers are published 
in American Music Teacher. 

American Music Teacher is recognized as an outstanding and leading 
professional periodical, a significant adjunct to the professional reading 
of all serious musicians. 

Subscriptions to American Music Teacher at $3.00 a year are accepted 
for libraries only. 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


Date of issue Deadline date Publication date 
September-October July 1st August 15th 
November-December September Ist October 15th 
January-February November 1st December 15th 
March-April January 1st February 15th 
May-June March Ist April 15th 


Please keep the above schedule in mind when submitting material 
to American Music Teacher for possible publication. 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1823 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 
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ARTHUR GERRY 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing * 


Distinguished Vocal Authority 
Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 


15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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A NON-PROFIT Ed 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


of Higher Learning 





Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON 


Director 


ALLEN I. McHOSE 


Director of The Summer Session 


SUMMER SESSION 1957 
June 24 - August 2 


INSTITUTES — three week 
courses for Band, Orchestra, 
Chorus and String Orchestra 
Directors. 


WORKSHOPS — one week 
courses for Piano Teachers, 
Church Organists, Music 
Librarians, and Wind En- 
semble Directors. 


ACCELERATED BACHE- 
LOR OF MUSIC PRO- 
GRAM — for exceptional 
students. 


DEGREE STUDY — under- 
graduate and graduate 
courses in Applied Music, 
Composition, Theory, Music 
Education, and Musicology. 


Applications for admission 
in June or September are 
now being considered. 


For information write 
EDWARD H. EASLEY 


Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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1014 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Degree courses with majors 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- 
ments, Public School 
Music, Theory, Composi- 
tion. Artist Faculty of in- 
ternational renown. Coed. 
Member of National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music. 


Write for Catalog. 


MAY ETTS 


Associate of Guy Maier 


Private Piano — and 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 


Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One for Children and One for Adults, repre- 
sent the greatest change in the art of piano 
teaching, in the past a 7 voor. See these 

reat Methods at your Music Store. Write 

or FREE copies of PIANO TEACHING TODAY 
and MUSIC'S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD, also 
by Robert Whitford, Founder-President, ‘Inter- 
national Piano Teachers Association. 


Robert Whitford Publications 
Dept. A, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


University of Denver 


Undergraduate 


Undergraduate study is offered | 
in the fields of Music and Music | 
Education. Such study leads to | 
the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music, Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation, and Bachelor of Arts 
with a major in Music. 


Graduate 


The graduate degree of Master | 
of Arts may be earned either 
by majoring in Music Educa- 
tion, Applied Music, Music | 
Theory, or Composition. 


For further information and the School 
of Music catalog, write to: 


Roger Dexter Fee 
Director 
School of Music, Dept. 4M3 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver 10, Colorado 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
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SY, the Spring, SY, the Spring 


All music teachers get busier and busier, come spring. They have some- 
thing of the preoccupation of mother hens, watching over their broods 
with utter devotion. Sometimes they are like | pouter pigeons, proud 
enough to burst. Guild members are no exception. They are busy, and 


they are proud. 


Some of their chicks hatch out into full-fledged white leghorns, ready 
to take all the prizes in the show. Then there is always a flock of fluffy 
yellow blondies, developing into shapely little piano queens on a well- 
balanced musical diet. The shy little browniesP—You’ll be surprised,— 
on Guild Tournament day, these quiet, serious little players become 
suddenly transformed into Grade-A performers. But look at the funny 
little duckling! Poor thing, completely out of his element! Why does his 
teacher enter him in Guild Auditions? You don’t mean it! He plays 
four memorized pieces, plus scales and cadences, and plays them 
well, tooP Now I’ve seen everything, and I'll never again believe that 


there is anybody who cannot learn. 


This is why so many teachers put so many pupils in the annual Guild 


Tournaments. It does something for every pupil in every teacher’s class. 


Starting now, over 50,000 piano pupils are expected to play 
for 200 adjudicators in 550 places. 


NATIONAL GUILD » PIANO TEACHERS 


Nat'l Headquarters Box 1113 Austin 66, Texas 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
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Calling All Local and State MTA’s- 
Kick-Off Score Board #1 


Membership Drive for 10,000 New Members 


Initial Score for period from September 1, 1956 to January 18, 1957. 





Total 
Place State New Members * 
Texas 139) 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Michigan 
Louisiana 
Washington 
Arkansas 
{Florida 
(Iowa 
Ohio 
(Oregon 
\ Kentucky 
Mississippi 
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Illinois 
Georgia 
New Mexico 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
| Oklahoma 
(Montana 
Minnesota 
{Arizona 
|Utah 18 
| Colorado 17 
South Dakota 17 
Pennsylvania 14 
‘Alabama 12 
| Wisconsin 12 
Washington, D.C. 11 
Indiana 10 
Delaware 2 


Grand Total New Members 1,103 


*Total New Members includes new and reactivated Active, Associate and Student members. 


WORK NOW FOR NEW MEMBERS FOR YOUR ASSOCIATION; WATCH FOR SCORE 
BOARD +2 IN THE MAY-JUNE ISSUE OF AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER, 
































